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the  road  opened,  she  raw  Edward 
Wodebouse  coming  toward*  the  hou»e. 

I  fuppofe  there  was  never  any  one 
yet  in  great  anxiety  and  suspense, 
who  did  not  go  to  the  window  with 
some  sort  of  forlorn  hope  of  seeins; 
something  to  relieve  them.  She  rec¬ 
ognized  the  young  man  at  once, 
though  (he  did  not  know  of  his  arrival, 
or  even  that  be  was  looked  for;  and 
the  moment  she  saw  him  instantly 
gave  him  a  jiluce  —  though  she  could 
not  tell  what  place  —  in  the  maze  of 
her  thoughts.  Her  heart  leaped  up  at 
sight  of  him,  though  be  might  be 
but  walking  past,  be  might  l>e  but 
coming  to  pay  an  ordinary  call  on  his 
return,  for  anything  she  knew.  In¬ 
stinctively,  her  heart  associated  him 
with  her  child.  She  watched  him 
come  in  through  the  little  shrubbery, 
scarcely  knowing  where  she  stood, 
so  intense  was  her  suspense ;  then 
went  down  to  meet  him,  looking  calm 
and  cold,  as  if  no  anxiety  had  ever 
clouded  her  firmament.  “  How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Wodebouse ;  I  did  not 
know  you  had  come  back,”  she  said, 
with  perfect  composure,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  most  every-day  acquaintance, 
and  she  had  parted  from  him  last 
night.  I 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  much  paler  and  more  agitated 
than  her  own,  and,  with  that  uneasy 
air  of  deprecation  natural  to  a  man 
who  has  a  confession  to  make.  “  No 
one  did ;  or,  indeed,  does,”  be  said, 

“  not  even  my  mother.  I  got  my  pro¬ 
motion  quite  suddenly,  and  insisted 
upon  a  lew  days*  leave  to  see  my 
friends  before  I  joined  my  ship.” 

“  1  congratulate  you,”  said  Mrs.  Da- 
merel,  putting  heroic  force  upon  her¬ 
self.  “  I  suppose,  then,  I  should  have 
said  Captain  Wodebouse  V  How 
pleased  your  mother  will  be  I  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  abstractedly.  “  1 
should  not,  as  you  may  suppose,  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  come  here  so 
early  merely  to  tell  you  a  piece  of 
news  concerning  myself.  I  came  up 
from  Portsmouth  during  the  night,  and 
when  the  train  stopped  at  this  station 
—  by  accident — Miss  Damerel  got 
into  the  same  carriage  in  which  I  was. 
She  charged  me  with  this  note  to  give  I 
to  you.”  j 

There  was  a  sensation  in  Mrs.  Da- 
merel’s  ears  as  if  some  sluice  bad  | 
given  way  in  the  secrecy  of  her  heart,  | 
and  the  blood  was  surging  and  swell-  i 
ing  upwards.  But  she  managed  to 
smile  a  ghastly  smile  at  him,  and  to 
take  the  note  without  further  display 
of  her  feelings.  Itwas  a  little  twisted 
note  written  in  pencil,  which  Wode¬ 
bouse,  indeed,  bad  with  much  trouble 
persuaded  Rose  to  write.  Her  mother 
opened  it  with  fingers  trembling  so 
much  that  the  undoing  of  the  scrap  of 
paper  was  a  positive  labor  to  her. 
She  dropped  softly  into  a  chair,  how-  { 
ever,  w  th  a  great  and  instantaneous 
sense  of  relief,  the  moment  she  had 
read  these  few  pencilled  words:  — 
u  Mamma,  1  have  gone  to  Miss  Mar- 


'  B*‘tt8’.  I  am  very  wretched,  and  don’t 
I  ^now  what  to  do.  I  could  not  stay 
I  at  home  any  longer.  Do  not  be  angry. 
I  I  think  my  heart  will  break.” 

I  Mrs.  Damerel  did  not  notice  these 
I  pathetic  words.  She  saw  “Miss  Har¬ 
getts,”  and  that  was  enough  for  her. 
I  Her  blood  resumed  its  usual  current, 
her  heart  b«gan  to  beat  less  violently. 
I  She  felt,  as  she  leant  back  in  her  chair, 

I  exhausted  and  weak  with  the  agitation 
I  of  the  morning;  weak  as  one  only  feels 
when  the  immediate  pressure  is  over. 

I  Miss  Hargetts  was  the  school-mistress 
!  with  whom  Rose  had  received  her  ed- 
1  ucation.  No  harm  to  Rose,  nor  her 
reputation,  could  come  did  all  the 
world  know  she  was  there.  She  was 
so  much  and  instantaneously  relieved, 
that  her  watchfulness  over  herself  in¬ 
termitted.  and  she  did  not  speak  for  a 
minute  or  two.  She  roused  herself 
up  with  a  little  start  when  she  caught 
Wodebouse’s  eye  gravely  fixed  upon 
her. 

“Thanks,”  she  said;  “I  am  very 
glad  to  have  this  little  note,  telling  me 
of  Rose’s  safe  arrival  with  her  friends 
in  London.  It  was  very  good  of  you 
to  bring  it.  I  do  not  know  what  put 
it  into  the  child’s  head  to  go  by  that 
early  train.” 

“  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  very  fort¬ 
unate  for  me,”  said  Edward.  “  As 
we  had  met  by  such  a  strange  chance, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  seeing  her  safe 
to  Hiss  Hargetts’  house.” 

“  You  are  very  good,”  said  Mrs. 
Damerel;  “I  am  much  obliged  to 
you;”  and  then  the  two  were  silent 
for  a  moment,  eying  each  other  like 
wrestlers  before  they  close. 

“Hrs.  Damerel,”  saitt  young  Wode¬ 
bouse,  faltering,  and  brave  sailor  as  he 
was,  feeling  more  frightened  than  he 
could  have  said,  “  there  is  something 
more  which  I  ought  to  tell  you.  Meet¬ 
ing  her  so  suddenly,  and  remembering 
how  I  had  been  balked  in  seeing  her 
before  I  left  Dirglefield,  I  w.as  over¬ 
come  by  my  feelings,  and  ventured  to 
tell  Miss  Damerel  ”  — 

“  Mr.  Wodebouse,  my  daughter  is 
engaged  to  be  married  1  ”  cried  Mrs. 
Damerel,  with  sharp  and  sudden 
alarm. 

“But  not  altogether  —  with  her 
own  will,”  he  said. 

“  You  must  be  mistaken,”  said  the 
mother,  with  a  gasp  for  breath.  “  Rose 
is  foolish,  and  changes  with  every 
wind  that  blows.  She  cannot  have 
intended  to  leave  any  such  impression 
on  your  mind.  It  is  the  result,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  of  some  lovers’  quarrel.  As  this 
is  the  case,  I  need  not  say  that  though, 
under  any  circumstances,  I  should 
deeply  have  felt  the  honor  you  do  her, 
yet,  in  the  present,  the  only  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  say  good  morning  and 
many  thanks.  Have  you  really  not 
seen  y  our  mother  yet  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet.  1  am  going  ”  — 

“Oh  go,  please,  gol”  said  Mrs. 
Damerel.  “It  was  extn'mely  kind  of 
you  to  bring  the  note  befoi‘e  going 
home,  but  your  mother  would  never 
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forgive  me  if  I  detained  you;  good-bv 
If  you  are  here  for  a  few  days  I  may 
hope  to  see  you  before  you  go.” 

With  these  words  she  accompanied 
him  to  the  door,  smiling  cordially  ai 
she  di.^missed  him.  He  could  neither 
protest  against  the  dismissal  nor  linwer 
in  spite  of  it,  to  repeat  the  love-tale 
which  she  had  stopped  on  his  lips. 
Her  apparent  calm  b<ad  almost  de¬ 
ceived  him,  and  but  for  a  little  quiver 
of  her  shadow  upon  the  wall,  a  little 
clasping  together  of  her  hands,  with 
Rose's  letter  in  them,  which  nothin^ 
but  the  keenest  observation  could 
have  detected,  he  could  almost  have 
believed  in  his  bewilderment  that 
Rose  h<ad  been  dreaming,  and  that  her 
mother  was  quite  cognizant  of  her 
flight,  and  knew  where  she  was  goin® 
and  all  about  it.  But,  however  that 
might  be,  he  b.ad  to  go,  in  a  very  pain¬ 
ful  maze  of  thought,  not  knowing  what 
to  think  or  to  hope  about  Rose,  and 
having  a  whimsical  certainty  of  what 
must  be  awaiting  him  at  home,  had 
his  mother  heard,  as  was  most  likely, 
of  his  arrival,  and  that  he  had  gone 
first  to  the  White  House.  Fortunately 
for  him,  Mrs.  Wodebouse  had  not 
heard  it ;  but  she  poured  into  his  re¬ 
luctant  ears  the  whole  story  of  Mr. 
Incledon  and  the  engagement,  and  of 
all  the  wonders  with  which  he  was 
filling  Whitton  in  preparation  for  his 
bride. 

“  Though  I  think  she  treated  you 
very  badly,  after  encouraging  you  as 
she  did,  and  leading  you  cn  to  the 
very  edge  of  a  proposal  —  yet  one 
can’t  but  feel  that  she  is  a  very  lucky 
girl,”  said  Mrs.  Wodebouse.  “  I  hope 
you  will  take  care  not  to  throw  your¬ 
self  in  their  way,  my  dear;  though, 
perhaps  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
best  to  show  that  you  have  got  over  it 
entirely  and  don’t  mind  who  she  mar¬ 
ries.  A  little  insignificant  chit  of  a 
girl  not  worth  your  notice.  Tliere 
are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea,  Edward  — 
or  better,  for  that  matter.” 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right,  mother,” 
he  said,  glad  to  escape  from  the  sub¬ 
ject;  and  then  he  told  her  the  mystery 
of  his  sudden  promotion,  and  how  he 
had  struggled  to  get  this  fortnight’s 
leave  before  joining  his  ship,  which 
was  in  commission  for  Cli'iia.  Mrs. 
Wo<lehouse  fatigued  her  brain  with 
efforts  to  discover  who  it  could  Ite  who 
had  thus  mysteriously  befriended  her 
boy ;  and  as  this  subject  drew  her 
mind  from  the  other,  Edward  was 
thankful  enough  to  listen  to  her  sug¬ 
gestions  of  this  man  who  was  dead, 
and  that  man  who  was  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  He  had  not  an  idea  him¬ 
self  who  it  could  be,  and.  I  think, 
cherished  a  furtive  hope  that  it  was 
his  good  service  which  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  my  lords  ;  for  young 
men  are  easily  subject  to  this  kind  of 
illusion.  But  his  mind,  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  was  sufficiently  disturbed  with¬ 
out  any  question  of  the  kind.  He 
bad  to  reconcile  Rose’s  evident  mis¬ 
ery  in  her  flight,  with  her  mother’s 
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calm  acceptance  of  it  as  a  thing  she 
knew  of;  and  to  draw  a  painful  bal- 
ince  between  Mrs.  Damerel’s  power 
to  insist  and  command,  and  Rose’s 
power  of  resistance;  finall}’,  he  had 
the  despairing  consciousness  that  his 
leave  was  only  for  a  fortnight,  a  pe¬ 
riod  too  short  for  anything  to  be  de¬ 
cided  on.  No  hurried  settlement  of 
the  extraordinary  imbroglio  of  affairs 
which  he  perceived  dimly  —  no  license, 
however  special,  would  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  secure  Rose  in  a  fortnight’s 
time;  and  he  was  bound  to  China  for 
three  years  1  This  reflection,  you  may 
well  suppose,  gave  the  young  man 
enough  to  think  of,  and  made  his 
Srst  day  at  home  anything  but  the 
ecstatic  holiday  which  a  first  day  at 
home  ought  to  be. 

As  for  Mrs.  Damerel,  when  she 
went  into  her  own  house,  after  seeing 
this  dangerous  intruder  to  the  door, 
the  sense  of  relief  which  had  been 
her  only  conscious  feeling  up  to  this 
moment  gave  place  to  the  irritation 
and  n‘pressed  wrath  which,  I  think, 
was  very  natural.  She  said  to  her- 
lelf,  bitterly,  that  as  the  father  had 
been  so  the  daughter  was.  They  con- 
jnltetl  their  own  happiness,  their  own 
feelings,  and  left  her  to  make  every¬ 
thing  straight  behind  them.  What 
did  it  matter  what  she  felt?  What 
was  the  good  of  her  but  to  bear  the 
burden  of  their  self-indulgence  ?  —  to 
make  up  for  the  wrongs  they  did,  and 
conceal  the  scandal?  I  am  aware 
that  in  such  a  case,  as  in  almost  all 
others,  the  general  sympathy  goes 
with  the  young ;  but  yet  1  think  poor 
Mrs.  Damerel  had  much  justification 
for  the  bitterness  in  her  heart.  She 
wept  a  few  hot  tears  by  herself  which 
nobwly  even  knew  of  or  suspected, 
and  then  she  returned  to  the  children’s 
lessons  and  her  daily  business,  her 
head  swimming  a  little,  and  with  a 
weakness  born  of  past  agitation,  but 
■  subdued  into  a  composure  not  feigned 
I  but  real.  For  after  all,  everything 
1  can  be  remedied  except  exposure,  she 
;  thought  to  herself ;  and  going  to  Miss 
I  Hargetts’  showed  at  least  a  glimmer- 
bgof  common-sense  on  the  part  of  the 
runaway,  and  saved  all  public  discus- 
;  lion  of  the  “  difficulty  ”  between  Rose 
lad  her  mother.  Mrs.  Damerel  was 
i  a  clergyman’s  wife  —  nay,  one  might 
:  lay  a  clergy  woman  in  her  own  person, 

!  accustomed  to  all  the  special  deeo- 
:  rums  and  exactitudes  which  those 
who  take  the  duties  of  the  caste  to 
heart  consider  incumbent  upon  that 
lection  of  humanity  ;  but  she  set 
about  inventing  a  series  of  fibs  on  the 
•pot  with  an  ease  which  I  fear  long 
practice  and  custom  had  given.  How 
many  fibs  had  she  been  compelled  to 
1*11  on  her  husband’s  behalf? — e.\- 
:  quiiite  little  romances  about  his  health 
and  bis  close  study,  and  the  mental 
;  owupations  which  kept  him  from 
little  necessary  duties;  although  she 
^new  perfectly  well  that  his  study 
»»a  mere  desultory  reading,  and  his 
delicate  health  self-indulgence.  She 


had  shielded  him  so  with  that  delicate 
network  of  falsehood  that  the  rector 
had  gone  out  of  the  world  with  the 
highest  reputation.  She  had  all  her 
life  been  subject  to  remark  as  rather 
a  commonplace  wife  for  such  a  man, 
but  no  one  bad  dreamt  of  criticising 
him.  Now  she  had  the  same  thing  to 
begin  over  again ;  and  she  carried  her 
system  to  such  perfection  that  she  he-  j 
gan  upon  her  own  family,  as  indeed 
in  her  husband’s  case  she  had  always 
done,  imbuing  the  children  with  a 
belief  in  his  abstruse  studies  and  sen¬ 
sitive  organization,  as  well  as  the  outer 
world. 

“  Rose  has  gone  to  pay  Miss  Mar- 
getts  a  visit,”  she  said,  at  the  early 
dinner.  “  I  think  a  little  change  will 
do  her  good.  I  shall  run  up  to  town 
in  a  few  days  and  see  after  her 
things.” 

“  Gone  to  Miss  Margetts’  I  I  won¬ 
der  why  no  one  ever  said  so,”  cried 
Agatha,  who  was  always  full  of  curi¬ 
osity.  “What  a  funny  thing,  to  go 
off  on  a  visit  without  even  saying  a 
word  I  ” 

“  It  was  settled  quite  suddenly,” 
said  the  mother,  with  perfect  compos¬ 
ure.  “  I  don’t  think  she  has  been 
looking  well  for  some  days;  and  I 
always  intended  to  go  to  town  about 
her  things.”  i 

“  W’hat  a  very  funny  thing,”  repeat¬ 
ed  Agatha,  “to  go  off  at  five  o’clock; 
never  to  say  a  word  to  any  one  —  not 
even  to  take  a  box  with  her  clothes, 
only  that  little  black  bag.  I  never 
heard  of  anything  so  funny ;  and  to 
be  so  excited  about  it  that  she  never 
went  to  bed.” 

“  Do  not  talk  nonsense,”  said  Mrs. 
Damerel,  sharply ;  “  it  was  not  de¬ 
cided  till  the  evening  before,  after  you 
were  all  asleep.” 

“  But,  mamma  ”  — 

“  I  think  you  might  take  some  of 
this  pudding  down  to  poor  Mary 
Simpson,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  calm¬ 
ly;  “she  has  no  appetite,  poor  girl; 
and,  Agatha,  you  can  call  at  the  post- 
office,  and  ask  Mrs.  Brown  if  her  niece 
has  got  a  place  yet.  I  think  she 
might  suit  me  as  housemaid,  if  she 
has  not  got  a  place.” 

“  Then,  thank  Heaven,”  said  Aga¬ 
tha,  diverted  entirely  into  a  new 
channel,  “we  shall  get  rid  of  Mary 
Jane  1  ” 

Having  thus,  as  it  were,  made  her 
experiment  upon  the  subject  nearest 
her  heart,  Mrs.  Ddmerel  had  her  lit¬ 
tle  romance  perfectly  ready  for  Mr. 
Incledon  when  he  came.  “  You  must 
not  blame  me  for  a  little  disappoint¬ 
ment  to-day,”  she  said,  “though  in- 
dee<l  I  ought  to  have  sent  you  word 
had  1  not  been  so  busy.  You  must 
have  seen  that  Rose  was  not  herself 
yesterday.  She  has  her  father’s  fine 
organization,  poor  child,  and  all  our 
troubles  have  told  upon  her.  I  have 
sent  her  to  her  old  school,  to  Miss 
Margetts,  whose  care  1  can  rely  upon, 
for  a  little  change.  It  will  he  handy 
in  many  ways,  for  1  must  go  to  town 


for  shopping,  and  it  will  be  less  fa¬ 
tiguing  to  Rose  to  meet  me  there  than 
to  go  up  and  down  on  the  same  day.” 

“  Then  she  was  not  well  yester¬ 
day  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Incledon,  over  whose 
face  various  changes  had  passed  of 
disappointment,  annoyance,  and  re¬ 
lief. 

“  Could  you  not  see  that  ?  ”  said 
the  mother,  smiling  with  gentle  re¬ 
roof.  “  When  did  Rose  show  temper 
efore  ?  She  has  her  faults,  but  that 
is  not  one  of  them;  but  she  has  her 
father’s  fine  organization.  I  don’t 
hesitate  to  say  now,  when  it  is  all  over, 
that  poverty  brought  us  many  annoy¬ 
ances  and  some  privations,  as  it  does 
to  everybody,  1  suppose.  Rose  has 
borne  up  bravely,  but  of  course  she 
felt  them;  and  it  is  a  specialty  with 
such  highly-strung  natures,”  said  this 
elaborate  deceiver,  “  that  they  never 
break  down  till  the  pressure  is  re¬ 
moved.” 

“Ah!  I  ought  to  have  known  it,” 
said  Air.  Incledon;  “and,  indeed,” 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  “  what  you 
say  is  a  great  relief,  for  I  had  beguu 
to  fear  that  so  young  a  creature  might 
have  found  out  that  she  had  been  too 
hasty  —  that  she  did  not  know  her 
own  mind.” 

“  It  is  not  her  mind,  but  her  nerves 
and  temperament,”  sahl  the  mother. 

“  I  shall  leave  her  quite  quiet  for  a  few 
days.” 

“  And  must  I  leave  her  quiet  too?” 
“  I  think  so,  if  you  don’t  mind.  I 
could  not  tell  you  at  the  time,”  said 
Mrs.  Damerel,  with  absolute  truth 
and  candor  such  as  gave  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  effect  when  used  as  accompani¬ 
ments  to  the  pious  fin,  “for  1  knew 
you  would  have  wished  to  help  us, 
and  I  could  not  have  allowed  it ;  but 
there  have  been  a  great  many  things 
to  put  up  with.  You  don’t  know 
what  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  a  maid-of-all-work,  and  Rose 
has  had  to  soil  her  poor  little  fingers, 
as  I  never  thought  to  see  a  child  of 
mine  do ;  it  is  no  disgrace,  especially 
when  it  is  all  over,”  she  added,  with 
a  little  laugh. 

“  Disgrace  !  it  is  nothing  but  honor,” 
said  (he  lover,  with  some  moisture 
starting  into  his  eyes.  He  would  have 
liked  to  kiss  the  poor  little  fingers  of 
which  her  mother  spoke  with  playful 
tenderness,  and  went  away  compara¬ 
tively  happy,  wondering  whether  there 
was  not  something  more  to  do  than  he 
had  originally  thought  of  by  which  be 
could  show  his  pride  and  delight  and 
loving  homage  to  his  Rose. 

Poor  Mrs.  Damerel  I  I  am  afraid 
it  was  very  wicked  of  her,  as  a  clergy- 
woman  who  ought  to  show  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  world  in  general;  and 
she  could  have  wliipped  Rose  all  the 
same  for  thus  leaving  her  in  the  lurch; 
but  still  it  was  clever,  and  a  gift  which 
most  women  have  to  exercise,  more  or 
less. 

But  oh  I  the  terrors  which  over¬ 
whelmed  her  soul  when,  after  having 
dismissed  Mr.  Incledon,  thus  wrapped 
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over  again  in  a  false  security,  she  bethought  herself'that 
Rose  ha<l  travelled  to  town  in  company  with  young  Wode- 
house  ;  that  they  had  been  shut  up  for  more  than  an  hour 
together ;  that  he  had  told  his  love-tale,  and  she  had  con¬ 
fided  enough  to  him  to  leave  him  not  hopeless,  at  least. 
Other  things  might  be  made  to  arrange  themselves;  but 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  always  rebellious  girl  when 
the  man  she  preferred  —  a  young  lover,  impassioned  and 
argent  —  had  come  into  the  field  ? 

L(To  b*  oontinuad.) 


ms  TWO  WIVES.* 

BY  MART  CLEMMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  XIX.  TRCTH-TELLING  !  VAN  NESS  PLACE. 

“Worsted,”  said  Agues  slowly  to  herself  as  .she 
sat  alone  with  her  children,  the  morning  after  the  am¬ 
bassadors’  ball. 

“  Cyril  is  right ;  my  place  is  not  to  shine  in  society. 
Why  did  I  deliberately  take  myself  to  a  spot  where  I 
knew  in  advance  that  I  must  suffer,  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  evade  or  to  escape  my  suffering  ?  Why  ? 
Ah!  it  was  because  I  hoped — believed,  almost  —  that 
if  we  were  there  together,  he  would  not,  he  could  not 
neglect  me,  his  wife,  for  her!  He  could.  He  did. 
Before  my  open  eyes  he  neglected  me  for  her.  Con¬ 
sciously,  coolly,  he  left  me  for  her.  Tliat  fact  can  never 
be  annulled.  Can  I  ever  forget  last  night?  Never. 
I  can  never  hear  music  again  that  will  not  bring  it 
back.  I  can  never  see  a  geranium  blossom  that  will 
not  recall  it.  I  believe  I  could  never  look  upon  danc¬ 
ing  again  —  it  would  lie  more  than  I  could  bear. 

“  Oh,  my  heart !  How  it  ached !  I  .said  more  truly 
than  1  knew,  that  it  would  be  an  unequal  match.  Our 
weapons  are  as  unequal  as  they  are  unlike.  What 
was  my  devoted  love  of  years  before  one  glance  of  her 
eyes  !  Yet  it  is  not  love  that  she  inspires.  No,  it  is 
infatuation.  He  is  infatuated.  Can  he  help  it?  I 
know  not.  I  only  know  that  I  could  help  it.  The 
man  does  not  live,  and  never  will,  who  could  lure  me 
from  him  even  by  a  thought.  But  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence.  He  has  everything  to  hold  me  that  I  have 
not  to  hold  him :  beauty,  genius,  power.  I  wondered 
at  the  first  that  he  could  love  me.  Can  I  be  aston¬ 
ished,  now,  that  he  leaves  me  in  act  and  spirit?  I 
have  nothing,  nothing  but  my  love,  to  give  him. 
What  is  that  to  him  in  the  presence  of  such  a  face  ? 
Little.  How  little,  I  learned  last  night.  Must  I,  can 
I  learn  to  live  alone,  widowed  in  heart  if  not  in  life, — 
and  yet  live  to  any  purpose,  for  my  children,  for  any¬ 
body  ?  My  God !  if  it  be  thy  will  that  I  miss  the 
highest  joy,  let  me  not  miss  also  the  deepest  good !  Do 
not  suffer  me  to  be  all  a  failure  1  Alas,  that  I  should 
feel  that  in  losing  love,  I  lose  everything !  ” 

“  Here  is  a  card  for  you,”  said  Linda,  entering  the 
room.  “  I  encountered  the  lady  in  the  lower  hall ; 
heard  her  inquiring  for  you  ;  told  her  I’d  give  you  her 
card,  that  you  were  in,  disengaged,  and  I  thought 
would  see  her.” 

Agnes  took  the  card  and  read,  “  Mrs.  Duncan  Suth¬ 
erland.” 

“  Linda,  I  am  not  well,  I  am  not and  the  ashen 
pallor  that  swept  over  her  face  proved  the  truth  of  her 
words.  “  I  cannot  see  her.” 

“  You  cannot !  Why  ?  ” 
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“I  — I  do  not  like  Mrs.  Sutherland.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve  in  her.  I  do  not  wish  to  know  her.  I  have  told 
you  so  before,  Linda.” 

“Yes.  but  you  said  that  you  admired  her  beauty. 
It  is  worth  an  effort  to  go  and  feast  your  eyes  on  that 
She  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  woman  that  I  ever 
saw.” 

“  Yes,  Linda,  I  know  how  beautiful  she  is.  It  ig  a 
fatal  beauty  to  me  —  I  feel  it  —  I  know  it.  It  seems 
;  as  if  my  heart  would  stop  beating  when  I  look  at  her, 
I  What  does  .she  want  of  me?  Does  she  come  to  insult 
1  me  ?  All,  all  I  ask  of  her  is  to  let  me  and  mine  alone. 
I  I  want  nothing  of  hers.  Not  even  her  beauty.  She 
only  uses  it  to  lead  men  astray.  I’d  rather  be  sinned 
against  than  to  sin.” 

“  You’ll  change  your  mind,  or  have  a  tough  time  of 
it,”  said  Linda  coolly.  “  What  have  you  against  Mrs, 
Sutherland  ?  Why  shouldn’t  she  call  on  you  ?  You 
are  the  Honorable  Mrs.  King,  and  worth  culiivatinff. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  go  down  just  to  take  another 
look  at  her  myself,  but  my  opinion  is,  that  you  had 
better  go  yourself.” 

“  I  will  go,”  said  Agnes,  as  if  moved  by  a  new  im. 
pulse.  “  Y'ou  shall  go  with  me,  babies,  both  of  you;” 
and  she  took  her  little  son  and  daughter  by  the  hands 
and  led  them  out  with  her.  With  one  on  either  side 
she  entered  the  shabby  parlor  below. 

Circe  Sutherland  was  just  thinking  how  very  shabby 
it  was,  witli  its  once  fine  but  now  faded  furniture. 
“ ’Tis  a  pity,”  she  sighed,  ‘‘that  he  should  have  no 
place  more  in  keeping  witli  himself  than  this,  in  which 
to  entertain  his  friends.  Some  day,  perhaps  ”  — 

The  door  opens  and  Agnes  with  her  children  enters. 
She  wears  a  black  alpaca  dress  with  narrow  linen  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs,  and  a  throat-tie  of  rose-colored  silk — her 
simple  breakfast  and  street  attire,  which  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  soften  the  lines  of  pain  which  the  pitiless  morn¬ 
ing  reveals  so  distinctly  on  her  features.  Not  so  does 
it  show  the  lady  who  rises  to  meet  her.  The  all-night 
dance  has  left  no  trace  of  vveariness  on  the  fair,  unworn 
face,  framed  in  its  carriage  bonnet  of  white  luce  lined 
with  azure  satin.  Her  close-fitting  pelisse  of  black  vel¬ 
vet  is  edged  with  ermine  ;  somehow  in  her  attire  Circe 
Sutherland  always  suggests  the  empress.  She  holds  in 
her  hand  a  bouquet  of  tea-rose  buds,  lily  of  the  valley 
and  violets,  which  with  an  indescribably  deprecating 
grace  she  proffers  to  Agnes  at  once. 

“Will  you  accept  these  flowers,  Mrs.  King, yu/ease.* 
I  selected  them  esi)ecially  for  you  ;  they  are  like  you,” 
with  a  winning  glance.  “  Pardon  my  early  call,  but  I 
have  tried  so  many  day’s  to  come  past  two  o’clock,  only 
to  get  tangled  in  a  list  of  receptions,  and  so  fail  to  make 
it  out.  But  I  do  owe  you  an  apology.  I  have  known 
Mr.  King  so  long  and  so  pleasantly,  it  ha<  seemed 
quite  like  a  fatality  that  we  have  not  met  sooner.  I 
have  promised  myself  so  often  the  pleasure  of  making 
your  acquaintance.  Last  night  I  thought  I  surely 
should,  but  whenever  I  glanced  at  you,  you  seemed  to 
be  the  centre  of  such  an  admiring  circle,  such  a  Ml( 
de  conversazione,  I  would  not  venture.  Then  I  did 
get  absorbed  in  dancing.  I  may  as  well  confess;  you 
could  not  help  seeing  it.  I’ve  a  passion  for  dancing. 

I  was  l)orn  to  it,  I  believe.  And .  I’d  apologize  for 
persuading  your  husband  into  the  folly  so  often,  only 
I  perceived  all  the  ladies  about  you  were  equally  ami¬ 
able  with  theirs ;  and  yours  is  such  a  perfect  dancerl 
It’s  such  a  comfort  to  dance  with  a  gentleman  who 
dances  well,  they  are  so  very  rare  in  this  country.” 
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“Are  they?”  said  Agnes  calmly.  “I  cannot  tell, 
gg  1  was  never  taught  to  dance,  nor  allowed  to  attend 
dancing-parties  but  very  rarely,  before  my  marriage.” 

“  Dear  me,  how  dreary  !  You  will  never  know  how 
much  pleasure  you  have  missed.” 

Probably  not.  Though  last  night  1  thought  I  had 
some  comprehension  of  it.” 

“  Did  you  ?  ”  with  a  quick  inquiring  glance.  “  I 
danced  before  I  could  walk,  1  believe  ;  1  was  born  to 
it.  And  these  are  your  children?  How  good  of  you 
to  bring  them  down  for  me  to  see.  ISIr.  King  speaks 
of  them  so  often,  and  of  your  beautiful  devotion  to 
them.  He  says  that  you  perfectly  live  in  them.” 

“Does  he?  Mrs.  Sutherland,  do  you  not  think  it 
fortunate  for  me  that  I  can  live  in  my  children  ?  ” 

“  Most  surtdy  I  do.  All  mothers  do.  They  prefer 
to  live  in  their  children,  do  they  not  ?  ”  with  a  faint 
ripple  of  perturbation  in  the  smooth  voice. 

“Yes.  Any  true  mother  chooses  to  live  in  her  chil¬ 
dren,  tciVA  her  husband,  —  with  </<eir  father, —  but  not 
to  live  in  them  alone,  while  he  lives  a  life  apart.” 

“  Surely,”  says  Circe  Sutherland,  her  soft  society 
voice  coming  nearer  proving  traitor  to  its  habitual 
calm,  by  betraying  unintentional  emotion,  than  it  had 
ever  done  before  in  her  life.  Never  before  has  she 
been  taken  so  utterly  by  surprise.  It  is  she  who  is 
usually  mistress  of  the  conversation  and  the  converser. 
Evidently  here  is  one  not  easily  managed  intellectually, 
notwithstanding  the  impression  she  gives  of  physical 
weakness,  and  personal  passivity.  Is  it  possible  that 
Cyril  King's  wife  is  in  no  way  the  weak  creature  that 
she  has  deemed  her  ?  She  Ciime  here  to  pat  her  (men¬ 
tally)  on  the  back ;  to  patronize  her  ;  to  ask  her  to  go 
out  for  a  drive,  partly  for  kindness,  more  for  “appear 
ances.”  Why  can  she  do  neither  ?  Why  does  she 
feel  spiritually  abashed  in  the  presence  of  this  perfectly 
unpretending,  untravelled  little  woman  in  black  al¬ 
paca  ? 

“  Mrs.  Sutherland,”  said  Agnes  slowly,  that  she  might 
hold  in  calmness  the  insurgent  emotional  vibrations 
of  her  voice ;  “  Mrs.  Sutherland,  I  heard  all  that  you 
said  about  me  to  your  friend  in  the  alcove  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Library.” 

“  You  did  !  ” 

“I  know  your  estimate  of  me  as  a  woman,  and  as 
the  wife  of  Cyril  King.  I  have  never  held  myself  to 
be  my  husband’s  equal  in  any  respect,  save  in  my  love 
of  what  is  pure  and  true.  1  wish  I  were  different  in 
almost  every  way,  for  his  sake  —  especially  for  his  sake 
as  a  public  man ;  but  I  am  his  wife.  I  love  him,  and 
him  only.  1  shall  never  love  another  man.  I  could 
never  be  the  wife  of  any  other  man.  1  am  the  mother 
of  his  children.  As  a  woman,  my  life  begins  and  ends 
in  him.  I  can  live  for  him,  or  die  for  him,  and  for  no 
other  man.  Can  you  put  yourself  in  my  place,  Mrs. 
Sutherland?  If  you  can,  how  would  you  have  felt  had 
you  heard  another  woman,  a  stranger,  speak  of  you, 
Cyril  King’s  w’ife,  as  you  spoke  of  me  ?  ” 

“  I  should  have  wanted  to  kill  her.  I  would  have 
killed  her  if  1  could !  ”  says  Circe,  as  if  unconscious 
whom  she  is  condemning  to  death. 

“1  wish  you  no  harm,  but  happiness  —  a  truer  hap-  { 
piness  than  you  know  now.  Yet  I  wish  something 
of  you,  Mrs.  Sutherland;”  and  Agnes,  drawing  her 
children  tighter  to  her,  leans  forward  from  her  low  seat 
in  iuten^e  earnestness.  “  I  wish  you  to  leave  me  what 
is  mine.  That  is  all  that  I  ask.  1  would  not  rob  you. 

I  would  not  rob  any  one.  1  want  only  my  husband. 


the  father  of  my  children.  If  I  cannot  know  him  to  be 
mine  in  fidelity,  in  singleness  of  affection,  what  have  I, 
as  wife  and  mother,  in  this  world  ?  Nothing,  nothing  I” 

“  Have  you  no  confidence  in  him?”  says  Circe, drift¬ 
ing  helplessly  to  the  first  question  she  cati  ask.  “  What 
would  his  love  be  worth  if  it  could  not  be  proof 
against  any  test  ?  Be^ide,  nobody  on  earth  cun  take 
from  you  what  is  yours,  and  you  couhl  have  no  more 
love  from  him  tbati  your  nature  called  out,  if  you  were 
the  only  woman  in  the  world.  You  speak  as  if  your 
husband  were  at  my  mercy,  as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  him  from  you  if  1  wished.  If  he  is  worthy 
to  be  all  in  all  to  you,  how  can  you  have  so  little  faith 
in  him?” 

“  I  think  that  you  know,”  answers  Agnes,  to  whom 
the  vocabulary  of  the  Affitiity  Club  is  an  utiknown 
alphabet,  but  •whose  clear  eyes  look  into  the  depths 
of  Circe  Sutherland’s  with  a  divinitig  light.  “  I  think 
that  you  know.  You  a.'k  me  if  I  have  no  faith  in  my 
hitsband.  I  have  had  all  faith  iti  him.  I  have  loved 
him  from  a  little  child.  1  never  loved  atiother  man. 

I  know  nothing  of  men  save  as  I  know  them  by  him. 
Yet  I  know  this,  for  the  knowledge  has  beeti  forced 
upon  me,  —  and  you  know  it,  —  that  there  are  few 
men,  very  few,  who  could  be  utter  proof  ngiiitist  such 
beauty  as  yours,  against  such  a  womati  as  you  are,  if 
you  willed  that  they  should  care  for  you,  and  threw  your 
alluring  influctice  over  them.  I  don't  believe  that  all 
would  be  eqttally  weak,  or  equally  tempted,  but  there 
would  not  be  one  who  would  not  feel  your  spell.” 

“  You  fliitter  me,  and  you  are  the  sincerest  woman  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

Agties  scarcely  seems  to  hear  this  reply,  ns  she  goes 
on  :  “I  did  not  know  it  once,  but  I  know  now  that  my 
husband  has  special  temptations  which  a  man  less  pop¬ 
ular  in  society  can  never  know.  He  shines  in  crowds, 
and  is  everywhere  sought  after.  AVhen  I  did  not  know 
this  I  fear  1  was  too-  exacting.  I  8up))osed  1  could  fill 
his  need  of  companionship  as  he  filled  mine.  1  know 
better  now.  I  do  not  wish  to  chain  him  to  tny  side; 

I  want  to  go  into  society  with  him  and  share  in  what¬ 
ever  gives  him  pleasure.”  She  thinks  of  the  miserable 
failure  of  the  night  before,  and  is  silent,  while  Circe 
Sutherland  measures  her  from  bead  to  foot  but  makes 
no  answer. 

“  I  think  now  it  can  never  be,”  she  says  at  last.  “  I 
fear  I  was  never  made  for  what  is  called  society.  It 
is  not  easy  to  go  against  nature  and  the  training  of  a 
life.  I  cannot  assimilate  to  crowds.  I  live  in  a  few ; 
supremely,  I  can  live  but  in  one.  Will  nut  this  make 
you  kinder  to  me  ?  Leave  me  him.  You  know  what 
I  mean.  I  would  not  rob  society  of  his  presence  if  I 
could.  All  I  ask  unbroken  is  his  allegiance  to  me  as 
my  husband.  You  know  it  is  this  that  you  have  as¬ 
sailed,”  and  the  divining  light  grows  clearer  in  the  clear 
eye.s.  “  You  assailed  it  from  the  beginning.  You  in¬ 
toxicated  him  with  fiattery  subtle  as  incense.  You 
made  him  feel  that  he  was  dear  to  you.  Was  it  iu 
man  to  be  indifferent  to  such  beauty,  combined  with 
such  homage?  When  I  was  sick,  shut  in  a  darkened 
room,  suffering  for  him  and  for  this  child,  —  when  I  did 
not  know  that  you  lived,  —  you  did  live  to  make  your¬ 
self  fair  in  the  eyes  of  my  husband.  Did  he  not  see 
you  every  day  ?  Did  you  not  sing  for  him  ?  play  for 
him  ?  make  yourself  beautiful  for  him  ?  W hy  did  you 
do  it?” 

“  1  did  it  because  I  cared  for  him.” 

“  Cared  for  him !  What  right  had  you  to  care  for 
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him  to  such  a  degree  ?  Had  you  been  in  my  place, 
would  you  have  been  willing  that  I  should  have  so 
robbed  you  of  your  husband’s  care  and  companionship 
and  tender  love  ?  ” 

“  I  dure  say  not.  But  don’t  be  unjust  to  me,  Mrs. 
King.  At  first  I  did  not  know  anything  about  you. 

1  did  nut  know  that  Cyril  King  had  a  sick  wife.  I  did 
not  know  that  he  had  any  wife  at  all.  He  did  not  look 
marrie<l.  He  did  not  act  married.  And  when  I  was 
told  about  his  wife,  I  assure  you,  you  were  represented 
to  me  the  opposite  of  what  you  are.  ‘  Weak’ !  I  never 
saw  any  one  with  such  strength  for  truth-telling.  Dear 
me,  how  you  have  lectured  me !  If  you  bring  such  a 
battery  to  bear  upon  him,  no  wonder  he  runs  away  from  j 
you.”  ! 

“No,  ’tis  no  wonder,”  says  Agnes  sadly,  measuring 
once  more  with  unclouded  eyes  the  exquisite  face  and 
form  before  her. 

“  Now  let  me  tell  you  a  little  truth,  Mrs.  King. 
Don’t  make  me  wholly  responsible.  ’Tis  unjust.  If  I 
had  never  been  born,  such  a  woman  as  you  could  never 
bold  in  absolute  loyalty  a  man  like  Cyril  King.  You 
are  too  truth-telling.  If  you  want  to  keep  a  man's  love,  i 
never  tell  him  the  truth.  He  will  not  bear  it.  No 
man  will  bear  it,  not  if  it  is  di.sagreeable ;  and  the  | 
naked  truth,  as  people  call  it,  almost  always  is  hideous.  ' 
A  man  will  bear  the  truth  from  a  man,  never  from  a  j 
woman  ;  not  if  he  loves  her,  or  wishes  to  sUind  well  in 
her  opinion.  The  moment  that  she  dares  to  become 
his  judge,  his  critic,  she  creates  in  him  coldness,  if  not 
indlfl’erence,  toward  herself.  The  key  to  the  entire  arch 
of  a  man’s  love  is  fiattery.  Soothe  his  self-love,  and 
you  will  be  ever  agreeable  to  him.  Hint  that  he  has  a 
fault,  and  he  w'ill  run  away  from  you,  if  it  is  only  to  his 
cigar.  Now  I  am  ab-olutely  certain,  Mrs.  King,  that 
you  were  never  displeased  with  your  husband  that  you 
did  not  show  it  in  some  way,  though  you  spoke  not 
a  word.” 

“  I  fear  you  are  right,”  .says  Agnes  meekly. 

“  It  would  not  have  gone  so  hard  with  you,”  says 
Circe  kindly,  “  if  you  had  known  how  to  manage  him. 
You  have  no  Jinesse.  You  are  too  devoted  for  such  a 
man.  You  give  him  no  stimulus,  not  the  slightest,  in 
loving  you.  You  made  him  sure  in  the  beginning  that 
your  devotion  was  absolute,  as  endless  as  it  is  narrow  ; 
that  no  matter  what  he  does  or  does  not,  no  iota  can  be 
added  or  taken  from  it ;  that  to  you  he  is  the  only  man 
in  existence  to  dote  on,  to  live  in,  to  pronounce  upon, 
and  to  bore  —  and  you  attempt  to  measure  his  devotion 
to  you  by  the  same  irrevocable  gauge.  Now  such  a  man 
sometime  is  sure  to  feel  nagged  by  such  a  devotion. 

It  wearies  him,  it  worries  him ;  and  he  will  run  away 
from  it,  somewhere,  to  something,  if  only  to  assert  his 
own  manhood.  But  if  you  could  only  give  your  hus¬ 
band  a  little  home  excitement  by  admiring  some  one 
else,  —  mind.  I  don’t  say  falling  in  love  with  some  one 
else,  —  you  would  give  him  a  new  stimulus  to  stand  first 
in  your  opinion  again.  But  if  you  insist  on  such  abso¬ 
lute  and  exacting  bondage,  —  what  other  word  is  there 
for  it  ?  —  why,  he  will  break  away,  though  ever  so  little, 
into  by-paths,  to  taste  the  stolen  sweetness  of  forbidden 
fruits ;  there  is  no  other  help  for  it.” 

Agnes  is  silent  before  the  to  her  new  philosophy  of 
this  fair  daughter  of  the  world. 

At  last  she  says,  “  It  is  easy  for  you  to  say  all  this, 
you  who  have  so  much.  I  have  but  him.  I  want  but 
him.  Do  not  steal  him  away  from  me  with  your  beau¬ 
tiful  face  and  your  alluring  voice.  Think  of  it  !  The  i 


world  of  men  may  be  your  kingdom.  Under  any  con¬ 
ditions  I  could  have  but  my  husband  He  is  my  alL 
In  your  heart  you  must  know  what  it  would  be  to  have 
all  taken  from  you.  Say,  I  beseech  you  to  say,  that 
you  will  not  rob  me  of  my  husband  !  ” 

“  Your  husband  I  do  not  want,”  says  Circe  Suther¬ 
land  coolly,  but  kindly  still ;  “  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ^ 
not  wanted  an  admirer,  —  a  lover,  even,  though  in  no  | 
positively  committed  sense.  But  it  was  with  no  wish  to  I 
rob  you.  I’m  of  the  opinion  still  that  no  one  of  us  can 
long  hold  anything  which  does  not  intrinsically  belon® 
to  us.  I’ve  given  you  the  best  of  advice  how  to  bind 
your  husband  to  you  in  devotion.  If  you  fail  to  do  it, 
it  will  be  because  it  is  not  in  you  to  be  able  to  do  it,  — 
or  in  him  to  he  Iwund.  It  will  not  be  my  fault.  I  am 
speaking  the  truth  to  you,  Mrs.  King,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  —  something  I  can’t  always  afford  to  do. 
Now  I  will  be  as  honest  with  you  as  you  have  Wn 
with  me.  I  care  for  your  husband.  All  in  all  I  think 
I  care  more  for  him  than  for  any  other  man  that  I  ever 
met.  But  if  he  were  free,  I  can’t  say  that  I  would 
marry  him,  for  I  don’t  want  to  marry  anybody,  I 
prefer  my  freedom,  my  kingdom,  if  you  will.  I  never 
had  any  purpose  to  harm  you,  I  scarcely  thought  of  you 
save  as  a  nobody — as  you  know  by  the  words  you 
overheard,  or  I  would  not  mention  it.  I  thought  of  you 
only  to  pity  him,  that  he  should  carry  you  as  a  weight. 

I  pity  him  still,  but  I  pity  you  more.  You  sufier  and 
make  others  suffer  from  an  excess  of  over-exacting  vir¬ 
tues,  more  intolerable  in  one  we  live  with,  than  sins  — 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  are  usually  agreeable.  But  to 
prove  to  you  that  I  wish  you  no  ill,  I  will  make  a  greater 
sacrifice  for  you  than  I  ever  made  for  any  one  in  my  life. 

I  will  go  away  from  here  —  not  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
hut  soon.  I  will  go  soon.  And  I  am  sure  you  can 
never  know'  what  a  sacrifice  I  make  for  you,  for  just 
now  it  is  the  i>lea8ure  of  my  life  to  stay.” 

“  And  you  will  never  know  with  what  gratitude  1 
thank  your  Look  at  these  children  !  Could  any  pass¬ 
ing  pleasure  ever  compen.sate  you  for  the  knowledge 
that  you  had  taken  a  father  from  his  children  ?  a  hus¬ 
band  from  his  wife?  that  you  had  broken  up  a  home? 
What  could  he  give  you  to  atone  for  sucli  knowledge?” 

“  The  love  of  his  eyes,  the  worship  of  his  life,’, 
j  thought  Circe  Sutherland ;  but  she  said  :  “  You  are 
the  most  dreadfully  in  earnest  of  any  woman  I  ever 
saw.  It  would  tire  me  to  death,  —  and  you  must  par¬ 
don  me  when  I  say  that  I  should  think  it  would  tire 
your  husband  to  death, —  this  eternal  thrusting  at  him 
of  the  right  and  wrong  of  everything.  Do  you  take 
nothing  for  granted  ?  Do  you  accept  nothing  because 
it  i$,  and  is  therefore  to  be  enjoyed  and  rejoiced  in, 
without  question  ?  ” 

“Yes,  that  which  I  have  a  right  to,  surely,  —  but 
never  that  which  infringes  upon  the  peace  of  another.” 

“  Well,  we  could  come  no  nearer  together  were  we 
to  talk  on  forever,”  says  Circe,  rising.  “  We  do  not 
stand  on  the  same  plane,  we  see  nothing  from  the  same 
angle  of  vision.  What  is  symmetrical  to  one  is  dis¬ 
torted  to  the  other,  and  could  never  be  otherwise.  Of 
one  thing  be  sure,  whatever  may  happen  in  the  future  I 
shall  never  speak  to  your  disparagement  again.  1  could 
never  love  you,  for  you  disturb  my  good  opinion  of 
myself — which  is  not  pleasant.  But  I  respect  you. 

I  came  here  to  give  you  these  fiowers,  to  ask  you  to 
drive  with  me.  to  say  nothing  that  I  deeply  meant; 
whereas,  I  never  spoke  so  unreservedly  to  any  one  in 
my  life.  Y'ou  know  me  perfectly,  therelbro  I  have  made 
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no  attempt  to  evade  or  to  veil.  You  liave  spiritual  in- 
jight  and  force  beyond  what  I  have  ever  found  in  one 
woman.  By  sheer  moral  power  you  have  compelled 
me  to  be  as  sincere  as  yourself.  I  can  bear  it  for  once. 
But  it  would  make  me  very  uncomfortable  to  have  you 
drop  your  divining  rod  into  me  very  often.  I  prefer  to 
bold  it  in  my  own  hands  and  to  sound  the  depths  of 
other  people.  Your  very  presence  would  set-  me  to 
questioning  my  own  motives,  and  tend  to  make  me  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  myself.  I  could  never  bear  that,  never, 
—  and,  as  your  friend,  let  me  say  your  husband  never 
will. 

“  How  odd  !  ”  Circe  goes  on,  as  she  stoops  and  kisses 
each  child.  “  Your  little  boy  is  yourself  over  again,  and 
this  little  girl  is  the  image  of  her  papa.  How  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  take  them  to  drive.  You  wouldn’t 
drive  with  a  sinner  like  me?”  says  the  sweet  alluring 
voice,  while  the  small  mouth  droops  and  quivers  like 
that  of  an  injured  child.  “  Ask  mamma  to  let  you  go, 
little  ones.  Tell  her  I’ll  bring  you  back  safe.” 

Do,  mamma!  Let  us  doe,”  says  Vida. 

•‘Why.  Vida  ?” 

“  ’Twill  jew  me  dood  to  doe.” 

*•  Yes,  mamma  !  ”  pleads  the  boy. 

*•  But  you  said  you  had  a  lesson  ready  to  recite.” 

“  WliHt’s  a  lesson,  mamma,  compared  with  my  health 
and  Vida’s  ?  ”  asks  seveu-y ear-old  Cyril. 

She  is  fairly  beleaguered.  She  has  never  yet  let  her 
children  drive  out  without  her.  This  lady  is  probably 
right :  she  is  over  severe  and  puritanical.  Even  her 
she  must  have  judged  too  hardly.  Look  at  that  lovely, 
pleading  mouth,  quivering  like  a  child’s. 

“I  will  go,”  she  says  suddenly.  “  And  you  too  may 
go,  babies.  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting  long,”  —  to  the 
smiling  Circe,  as  she  leads  the  children  out  of  the  parlor 
for  their  wrappings. 

“  So  far  80  good,”  says  the  musing  Circe,  now  left 
done.  “  It  is  more  than  I  expected,  far  more,  when 
I  felt  how  surely  she  struck  the  nail  on  the  head.  I 
wish  I  was  well  out  of  it  all.  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  him.  I  wish  she  were  the  idiot  I  thought  her. 
I  wish  he  had  just  ns  little  at  home  as  I  supposed. 
Then  I  could  feel  justified  ;  now,  unless  I  get  far  enough 
away  from  that  face  and  voice,  I  never  can.  Mercy  !  to 
come  to  such  a  lecture !  But  I  gave  it  back,  and  more, 
before  she  got  through  ;  that  is  some  comfort.” 

Linda,  up-stairs,  thinks  the  world  must  be  turned  up¬ 
side  down,  or  the  pillars  of  the  universe  shaken  in  some 
way,  to  have  brought  these  two  together. 

“You  couldn’t  see  her,  couldn’t  speak  to  her  —  and 
in  ail  hour’s  time  you  are  going  out  to  drive  with  her  ! 
She  must  be  a  witch  !  ” 

“  She  is  charming,  Linda,”  is  Agnes’  only  reply. 

“Now  tell  me  just  where  you  would  like  to  go,  and 
there  we  will  drive,”  said  Circe,  as  Agnes  and  her 
children  took  their  seats  in  her  open  landau. 

“I  would  like  to  go  to  Van  Ness  Place;  I  intended 
that  to  be  my  next  drive  with  the  children.” 

“  Van  Ness  Place !  Where  is  it  ?  ” 

“  At  the  foot  of  Seventeenth  Street.  Have  you  never 
been  there  ?  ” 

“  No.  Nor  ever  heard  of  it.  Tell  me  about  it,  please. 
1  am  a  stranger  in  Washington,  you  know.  To  Van 
Ness  Place,  Pierre,  foot  of  Seventeenth  Street ;  ”  and 
the  carriage  turned  toward  the  West  End. 

“It's  the  Burns  cottage  that  I  care  most  to  see,”  said 
Agnes,  “  and  that  because  it  is  so  associated  with  Mar¬ 
cia  Burns,  who  became  Mrs.  Van  Ness.” 


“  And  who  was  Mrs.  Van  Ness  ?  ” 

“  The  heiress  of  Washington !  Her  father  owned 
all  the  land  from  Georgetown  to  where  the  Patent 
Office  now  stands.  It  was  of  this  obstinate  Mr.  Burns, 
as  President  Washington  called  him,  that  he  bought 
with  much  difficulty  the  site  of  the  future  city.  Marcia 
Burns  was  then  the  only  child  of  this  old  man.  She 
was  sent  to  Baltimore  to  be  educated,  and  came  back 
to  be  the  belle  of  the  first  Congress  assembled  at  the 
Capitol.  I’ve  just  been  reading  that  in  the  little  log- 
house  we  are  going  to  see,  all  the  great  people  of  that 
time  visited,  —  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Burr, 
the  Calverts,  the  Carrolls,  —  and  that  Thomas  Moore 
slept  in  the  little  room  off  the  kitchen  on  the  ground 
floor.” 

“  Dear  me  I  It  will  be  like  visiting  Shakespeare’s 
house  at  Stratford-on-Avon.”  said  Circe,  who  was  too 
polite  to  add  that  few  things  bored  her  more  than  old 
shrines  and  relics.  “And  this  famous  belle  became 
Mrs.  Van  Ness  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Yes,  she  married  the  handsomest  man  in  Congress. 
The  record  says  he  was  •  well  fed,  well  bred,  well  read.’ 
After  a  while  he  built  a  mansion  house  a  few  rods  away 
fiom  the  log  cottage.  It  was  designed  by  Latrobe. 
I  want  to  see  the  mantel-pieces ;  they  were  wrought  in 
Italy,  and  it  is  said  are  covered  with  sculptured  Loves 
and  Vestas,  models  of  exquisite  art.  But  Mrs.  Van 
Ness  always  loved  the  log  cottage  better  than  the  man¬ 
sion  house.” 

“  Indeed!  I  suppose  she  was  a  very  common  sort  of 
a  person  ?  ” 

“  No,  she  was  very  uncommon,  —  an  exquisite  soul, 
it  seems  to  me.  Horatio  Greenough,  in  his  poem  on 
her,  says.  — 

“  ‘  ’Mid  rank,  and  wealth,  and  worldly  pride, 

From  every  snare  she  turned  aside.’  ’’ 

Oh,  dear !  what  a  wooden  creature  she  must  have 
been  then !  ” 

Oh,  no !  You  will  not  say  so  if  you  go  and  look  at 
her  portrait  in  the  Orphan  Asylum.  It  is  as  lovely  as 
a  Miidonua.  She  founded  and  endowed  the  Washington 
Orphan  Asylum  after  the  death  of  her  only  child,  Mrs. 
NIiddleton,  who  was  buried  with  her  baby  in  her  arms  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  After  that  Mrs.  Van  Ness  used  to 
go  inio  the  little  log-house  every  day  alone  to  meditate 
and  pray.  My  nurse  Chloe  tells  of  General  V^ui  Ness’ 
splendid  equipage,  with  its  six  horses  and  liveried  out¬ 
riders, —  how  everybody  on  the  street  used  to  turn  and 
gaze  after  it;  and  the  entertainments  at  the  mansion 
house  were  the  most  splendid  given  in  their  day.  Mrs. 
Van  Ness  was  beautiful  and  elegant,  but  her  heart  was 
in  none  of  these  things.  She  knew  about  public  affairs  ; 
she  wrote  poetry  ;  her  associations  were  all  with  the 
great  of  this  world ;  yet  her  heart  seemed  to  be  with 
the  poor  and  the  suffering.  She  was  the  only  American 
woman  citizen  whose  body  lay  in  state  and  was  buried 
with  public  honors;  yet  the  mourners  who  followed  her 
coffin  were  the  orphans  whom  she  had  cherished. 

“  It  seems  to  me  the  most  consecrateil  and  holy  life 
in  the  world,  that  I  have  ever  heard  about.  I  have 
thought  so  much  of ‘the  heiress  of  Washington,’  as  she 
is  Citlled.  That  is  why  I  want  to  see  the  little  log- 
house  in  which  she  was  born,  and  always  prayed;  and 
the  mansion  house  in  which  she  lived  and  died.” 

“  A  beautiful  life,  no  doubt,  for  any  one  who  fancies 
it,”  said  Circe,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  dreadfully  dreary 
one.  What  was  the  use  of  praying  when  her  daughter 
was  dead  ?  It  would  not  bring  her  back.” 
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“  No,  but  it  could  help  her  to  bear  the  loss.  Aud 
by  that  daughter’s  grave  she  consecrated  herself  for  life 
to  the  orphan.  Through  loss  she  gave.  Her  memory 
is  an  inspiration.” 

“  To  you  !  ”  said  Circe  Sutherland.  “  It  is  spiritless 
enough  to  me.  I  assure  you.  This  must  be  the  place.” 

They  had  reached  a  high  brick  wall  which  shut  in  an 
entire  square  on  the  hanks  of  the  Potomac.  Its  tall 
gate  8to<^  open,  the  lodge  by  its  side  apparently  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  into  disuse.  A  broad  avenue  wound  on  be¬ 
neath  trees  of  forest  growth,  and  in  a  moment  they 
paused  by  the  Burns  cottage,  famous  in  the  annals  of 
the  capital. 

It  is  a  low,  sharp  roofed  cottage,  built  of  logs,  and 
white-washed.  Its  doors  face  north  and  south,  one 
opening  on  the  grand  old  garden,  the  other  on  the  broad 
river.  Trees  of  immemorial  years  interlace  in  a  green 
arcade  far  above  it.  The  moss  grows  thick  upon  its 
sloping  roof.  The  broad  flagstones  over  which  Wash¬ 
ington  and  .leflTerson  passed  are  now'  sunken  deep  Ite- 
low  their  grassy  borders.  Its  settled  door-stones,  its 
antique  door-latch,  its  minute  window-panes,  are  just 
the  same  that  they  were  when  Marcia  Burns,  beautiful 
and  young,  received  within  its  walls  her  courtly  suitors ; 
just  the  same  as  when  Marcia  Burns,  smitten  and 
childless,  knelt  alone  by  its  desolate  hearth  to  commune 
with  the  God  and  Father  of  her  spirit. 

“  A  poor  enough  place,”  said  Circe.  “  It’s  not  so 
good  as  an  overseer’s  house  in  Louisiana.  Who  can 
think  of  Carrolls  ami  Calverts  being  entertained  here  ? 
And  the  other’s  not  so  vastly  better,”  poititing  to  the 
Van  Ness  house  a  few  rods  distatit.  “  Pray,  is  that 
considered  a  fine  house  in  Washington  ?  ” 

“It  was  a  wonderful  house  in  its  day,”  said  Agnes. 
“  It  cost  nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  mod¬ 
eled  after  the  White  House.  All  of  Congress  was  en¬ 
tertained  in  that  grand  parlor  every  year.  Look  at 
this  box  !  It  reaches  above  the  carriage  door.  It  is 
round  this  circular  drive,  the  wonder-mongers  say,  that 
the  six  horses  of  General  Van  Ness  gallop  headless 
every  anniversary  of  his  birth-night.” 

“  How  dismal !  Well,  the  whole  place  looks  dreary 
enough  for  just  such  ghosts.” 

“  it  does  not  look  dismal  to  me,”  said  Agnes,  gaz¬ 
ing  off  through  a  widening  vista  in  the  trees  to  the 
Potomac,  flowing  bright  and  broad  beyond.  “  See 
how  the  river  gleams  in  this  bright  atmosphere.  See 
those  white  sails  dip.  And  there  is  Arlington  House  ! 
How  plain  its  Doric  pillars  show  through  the  oaks  on 
the  heights.  Can  you  see  it,  Mrs.  Sutherland  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  plainly.  A  poor  old  place.  Shan’t  we  go 
back  to  the  avenue  now  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  if  you  prefer  it  ;  ”  and  Agnes  looked 
about  the  old  garden  with  the  resolve  that  when  May 
brought  its  bloom  she  would  come  back  to  it  again 
alone,  with  her  children. 

It  was  for  this  drive  through  the  West  End  and  on 
the  avenue  only,  that  Circe  had  asked  Agnes  to  accom¬ 
pany  her.  It  was  not  without  mental  effort  of  a  rather 
severe  quality  that  she  brought  herself  to  call  upon  Cyril 
King’s  wife.  At  heart  she  had  never  been  reconciled 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  a  wife.  Not  that  she  wished 
to  marry  him.  But  it  irked  her  to  rememl)er  that  there 
was  any  woman  living  who  held  the  right  to  question 
his  exclusive  attentions  to  herself.  This  feeling  thus 
far  had  proved  too  strong  for  her  usually  ever-re.ady 
diplomacy.  She  had  shown  less  than  her  ordinary  tact 
in  delaying  so  long  her  call  upon  Mrs.  King.  A  lect- 
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ure  from  Aunt  Jessie  of  an  unusually  stringent  charac¬ 
ter,  that  morning,  sent  her  forth  filled  with  a  desperate 
resolve  to  make  amends  for  all  her  past  neglect,  in  a 
single  visit. 

“  I  will  take  her  flowers,  and  will  take  her  out  to 
drive ;  and  when  the  Peppercorns  and  all  the  rest 
Aunt  Jessie  is  making  such  an  ado  about,  see  Mrs. 
King  and  Mrs,  Sutherland  driving  out  in  peace  together, 
they  will  say,  ‘  There  !  A  mistake  after  all !  The  two 
ladies  are  friends,  though  we  did  not  know  it.’” 

Aunt  Jessie,  a  “  wall-flower  ”  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall  at  the  ambassadors’  ball,  had  been  far  from 
pleased  with  her  all-night  observations.  Her  moral 
sensibility  received  no  shock,  but  her  usually  serene 
“sense  of  propriety  ”  was  jarred  to  positive  irritability. 

“  If  I  did  not  see  it  I  would  never  have  believed  that 
Circe  would  commit  herself  personally  to  disparaging 
comment,”  she  .«aid  to  herself.  “  I  can’t  believe  it. 
yet  I’m  afraid  she  is  interested  at  heart  in  this  Mr. 
King.  How  preposterous.  If  his  wife  were  not  pres¬ 
ent  she  might  dance  with  him  all  night ;  or  if  his  wife 
were  present,  and  she  too  were  dancing  with  somebody 
else.  But  that  little  forlorn  image  over  there,”  —  and 
Aunt  .Jessie  fixed  her  glass  upon  it,  —  “  that  little  forlorn 
image  is  enough  to  set  the  world  inquiring  after  her  hus¬ 
band  and  his  doings,  and  for  once  Circe  seems  to  be  as 
blind  as  an  owl  to  appearances.” 

A  passing  remark  concerning  the  couple  of  the  ball, 
from  Mrs.  Peppercorn,  as  the  stately  senatress  moved 
on  to  the  dressing-room  after  bidding  Agnes  good 
night,  stirred  Aunt  Jessie  to  deeper  irritation,  which 
her  brief  and  troubled  morning  sleep  oidy  deepened. 
Thus  she  met  her  beautiful  niece  at  a  late  breakfast, 
charge<l  with  a  lecture  of  an  unusually  portentous  nature. 

“  It’s  of  little  consequence  what  people  imagine 
about  you,  Circe,  so  they  never  imagine  the  truth. 
You  are  very  rich  and  very  handsome,  but  you  are  a 
woman  ;  and  because  you  are,  you  can’t  afford  to  have 
any  ugly  truths  set  against  your  character.  Neither 
money  nor  beauty  could  be  an  offset.  You  must  re¬ 
member  that  you  are  not  in  Paris.” 

“  I  wish  I  were,  and  with  somebody  else.” 

“  Circe  !  You  know  I  very  seldom  assert  any  au¬ 
thority  over  you.  But  I  do  now.  You  vxust  culti¬ 
vate  Mr.s.  King,  or  give  up  Mr.  King.” 

“I’ll  cultivate  her,”  said  Circe  with  a  sigh.  “Only 
stop  scolding,  auntie,  do.” 

Aunt  Jessie’s  worldly  wisdom  seemed  mild  indeed, 
compared  with  the  utterly  unlooked-for  truth  poured 
out  by  Agnes.  Circe  expected  to  encounter  a  weak, 
querulous  invalid,  —  a  grown-up  child  whom  she  in¬ 
tended  to  pacify  with  flowers,  and  to  wheedle  into  tak¬ 
ing  a  drive. 

Those  clear,  divining  eyes,  the  moment  they  were 
fixed  upon  her,  put  all  her  pretty  policy  to  rout 
Never  had  her  placid  tact  been  taken  at  such  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Never  before  had  she  been  surprised  from  its 
stronghold.  Outside  of  it,  she  was  utterly  discomfited. 
It  is  true  she  partly  regained  her  ground  afterwards. 
But  it  was  only  a  half  victory.  It  was  scarcely  that 
for  overlwrne  by  the  heart  truth  pressed  dow'n  upon 
her  by  this  unhappy  wife,  had  not  she,  Circe  Suther¬ 
land,  promised  to  go  ?  to  go  out  of  her  way,  and  leave 
to  her  —  her  husband? 

Still,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  some  small  com¬ 
fort  to  know  that  she,  with  the  assistance  of  the  children, 
had  overpowered  this  little  woman,  and  won  upon  her 
sufficiently  to  take  a  drive. 
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“That  is  sometlting  in  the  eyes  of  people  nt  least,” 
said  Circe  to  herself.  Nevertheless,  some  way,^t  heart 
she  felt  vanquished. 

“Well,  I  declare  !”  exclaimed  “  Hon.  Mrs.  Pepper- 
jom,”  as  she  stootl  gazing  from  her  drawing-room 
window  upon  Lafayette  Square.  “  After  all  I’ve  told 
you  of  last  night,  Lulie,  if  here  isn’t  Mrs.  King  and 
her  children  with  tliat  very  Mrs.  Sutherland  !  Come 
quick !  There !  They’ve  turned  the  corner.  She 
can’t  deceive  me.  Not  after  what  I  saw  last  night. 
It’s  all  her  Aunt  Jessie’s  work.  She  made  her  call 
upon  Mrs.  King  this  very  morning,  and  take  her  to 
drive,  as  a  cover  for  last  evening.  She  can’t  blind  rrie. 
No,  nor  society.” 

“  Is  it  too  far  for  the  children  to  the  Capitol  ?  Or 
perhaps  you  don’t  care  to  go  ?  ”  Circe  asked  with  a 
shade  less  than  her  usual  nonchalance, 

“No,  not  to  the  Capitol,”  said  Agnes,  with  a  white 
face.  It  seemed  to  her  that  not  till  this  instant  had  she 
realized  with  whom  she  was  driving.  “  We  have  had 
a  long  and  charming  drive  ;  you  have  been  very  kind, 
—  but  we  must  go  home  now.” 

So  she  must  lose  the  final  triumph  ot  the  drive.  It 
was  hard.  She  was  used  only  to  conquest.  Hut  she 
could  not  conquer,  or  make  subject  to  her  own,  the  will 
of  Cyril  King’s  wife  —  that  “  poor,  weak  little  thing,” 
as  slie  had  been  used  to  hear  her  called. 

Still  the  drive  did  not  wholly  miss  its  effect.  Society 
had  other  eyes  not  so  keenly  peeled  as  Mrs.  Pepper¬ 
corn’s.  More  than  one  pair  saw,  while  its  accompany- 
iug tongue  exclaimed:  “There!  There  is  Mrs.  King 
driving  with  that  INIrs.  Sutherland.  This  is  proof 
enou^jh  there  is  no  truth  in  the  stories  they  tell  of  IMr. 
King’s  being  in  love  with  her.  If  he  was,  of  course 
Mrs.  King  wouldn’t  drive  out  with  her.” 

(Toijbc  coDtinued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII.  IN  THE  SUN:  A  IIAKIIINGER.' 

A  WEEK  passed,  and  there  were  no  tidings  of  Bathsheba; 
nor  was  there  any  explanation  of  her  Gilpin’s  ri'j. 

Then  a  note  came  for  Maryann,  stating  that  the  business 
which  had  called  her  mistress  to  Bath  still  detained  her 
there ;  but  that  she  hoped  to  return  in  the  course  of  another 
week. 

Another  week  passed.  The  oat-harvest  began,  and  all 
the  men  were  afield  under  a  monochromatic  Lammas  sky, 
amid  the  trembling  air  and  short  shadows  of  noon.  Indoors 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  save  the  droning  of  blue- bottle 
flies;  out-of-doors  the  whetting  of  scythes  and  the  hiss  of 
tressy  oat  ears  rubbing  together  as  their  perpendicular 
•talks  of  amber-yellow  fell  heavily  to  each  swath.  Every 
drop  of  moisture  not  in  the  men’s  bottles  and  flagons,  in,  the 
form  of  cider,  was  raining  as  perspiration  from  their  fore¬ 
heads  and  checks.  Drought  was  every  wliere  else. 

They  were  about  to  withdraw  for  a  while  into  the  chari¬ 
table  shade  of  a  tree  in  the  fence,  when  Coggan  saw  a  fig¬ 
ure  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons  running  to  them  across 
the  field. 

“I  wonder  who  that  is  ?  ”  he  said. 

“I  hope  nothing  is  wrong  about  mistress,”  said  Maryann, 
who  with  some  other  women  was  tying  the  bundles  (oats 
being  always  sheafed  on  this  farm),  “  but  an  unlucky  token 
came  to  me  indoors  this  morning.  I  went  to  unlock  the 
door  and  dropped  the  key,  and  it  fell  upon  the  stone  floor 
and  broke  into  two  pieces.  Breaking  a  key  is  a  dreadful 
bodement.  I  wish  mis’ess  was  home.” 

“’Tis  Cain  Ball,”  said  Gabriel,  pausing  from  whetting 
hu  reaphook. 


Oak  was  not  bound  by  his  agreement  to  assist  in  the 
corn- field;  but  the  harvest-month  is  an  anxious  time  for  a 
farmer,  and  the  corn  was  Bathsheba’s,  so  he  lent  a  hand. 

“  lie’s  dressed  up  in  his  best  clothes,”  said  Matthew 
Moon.  “  He  hev  been  away  from  home  for  a  few  days, 
since  he’s  had  that  felon  upon  his  finger ;  for  a’  said,  Since 
I  can’t  work  I’ll  have  a  hollerday.” 

“  A  good  time  for  one —  an  excellent  time,”  said  .Joseph 
Poorgrass,  straightening  his  back;  for  he,  like  some  of  the 
others,  had  a  way  of  resting  awhile  from  his  labor  on  such 
hot  days,  for  reasons  preternaturally  small ;  of  which  Cain 
Ball’s  advent  on  a  week-day  in  his  Sunday  clothes  was  one 
of  the  first  magnitude.  “  ’Twas  a  bad  letr  allowed  me  to 
read  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  and  Mark  Clark  learnt  all- 
fours  in  a  whitlow.’ 

“  Aye,  and  my  father  put  his  arm  out  of  joint  to  have 
time  to  go  courting.”  said  .Tan  Coggan  in  an  eclipsing  tone, 
wiping  Ilia  face  with  his  shirt-sleeve  and  thrusting  back  his 
hat,  upon  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

By  this  time  Cainy  was  nearing  the  group  of  harvesters, 
and  was  perceived  to  be  carrying  a  large  slice  of  bread  and 
ham  in  one  hand,  from  which  he  took  mouthfuls  as  he  ran, 
the  other  hand  being  wrapped  in  a  bandage.  When 'he 
came  close,  his  mouth  assumed  the  bell  shape,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  cough  violently. 

“  Now,  Cainy  1  ”  said  Gabriel,  sternly.  “  How  many 
more  times  must  I  tell  you  to  keep  from  running  so  fast 
when  you  are  eating?  You’ll  choke  yourself  some  day, 
that’s  what  you’ll  <lo,  Cain  Ball.” 

“Hok-hok  hok  1  ”  replied  Cain.  “  A  crumb  of  my  vict¬ 
uals  went  the  wrong  way  —  hok-hok  1  'That’s  what  ’tis. 
Mister  Oakl  And  I’ve  been  visiting  to  Bath  because  I 
had  a  felon  on  my  thumb ;  yes,  and  I’ve  seen  —  ahok- 
hok  1  ” 

Directly  Cain  mentioned  Bath,  they  all  threw  down 
their  hooks  and  forks  and  drew  round  him.  Unfortunately 
the  crumb  did  not  improve  his  n.arrative  powers,  and  a  sup- 
ilementarv  hindrance  was  that  of  a  sneeze,  jerking  from 
lis  pocket  his  rather  large  watch,  which  dangled  in  front 
of  the  young  man  pendulum-wise. 

“  Yes.”  he  continued,  directing  his  thoughts  to  Bath  and 
letting  his  eyes  follow,  “  I’ve  seed  the  wcvld  at  last  —  yes 
—  and  I’ve  seed  our  mis’ess —  ahok-hok-hok  1  ” 

“  Bother  the  boy  1  ”  said  Gabriel.  “  Something  is  always 
going  the  wrong  way  down  your  throat,  so  that  you  can’t 
tell  what’s  necessary  to  be  told.” 

“  Aliok  1  there  1  Please,  Mister  Oak,  a  gnat  have  just 
flewed  into  rtiy  stomach  and  brought  the  cough  on  again  I  ” 

“  Yes,  that’s  just  it.  Your  mouth  is  alw.ays  open,  you 
young  rascal.” 

“  ’Tis  terrible  bad  to  have  a  gnat  fly  down  yer  throat, 
pore  boy  !  ”  said  Matthew  Moon. 

”  Well,  at  Bath  you  saw  ”  —  prompted  Gabriel. 

“I  saw  our  mistress,”  continued  the  junior  shepherd, 
“  and  a  soldier,  walking  along.  And  bymeby  they  got 
closer  and  closer,  and  tlien  they  went  arm-in-crook,  like 
courting  complete — hok-hok!  like  courting  complete  — 
hok  1  —  courting  complete  ”  —  Losing  the  thre,ad  of  his 
ntirr.ative  at  this  point  simultaneously  with  his  loss  of 
breath,  their  informant  looked  up  and  down  the  field  ap¬ 
parently  for  some  clue  to  it.  “  Well,  I  see  our  mis’ess  and 
a  soldier —  a-ha-a-wk  I  ” 

“D - the  boy!”  said  Gabriel. 

“  ’Tis  only  my  manner.  Mister  Oak,  if  ye’ll  excuse  it,” 
said  Cain  Ball,  looking  reproachfully  at  Oak,  with  eyes 
drenched  in  their  own  dew. 

“  Here’s  some  cider  for  him — that’ll  cure  his  throat,” 
said  Jan  Coggan,  lifting  a  flagon  of  cider,  pulling  out  the 
cork,  and  applying  the  hole  to  Cainy’s  mouth;  Joseph 
Poorgrass  in  the  mean  time  beginning  to  think  apprehen¬ 
sively  of  thq  serious  consequences  that  would  follow  Cainy 
Rail’s  strangulation  in  his  cough,  and  the  history  of  his 
Bath  adventures  dying  with  him. 

“  For  my  poor  self,  I  always  say  ‘  please  God  ’  afore  I  do 
anything,”  said  Joseph,  in  an  unboastful  voice;  “and  so 
should  you,  Cain  Ball.  ’Tis  a  great  safeguard,  and  might 
perhaps  save  you  from  being  choked  to  death  some  day.” 
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Mr.  Co^jjan  poured  the  liquor  with  unstinted  liberality 
at  the  suffering  Cain’s  circular  mouth;  half  of  it  running 
down  the  side  of  the  flagon,  and  half  of  what  reached  his 
mouth  running  down  outside  his  throat,  and  half  of  what 
ran  in  going  the  wrong  way,  and  being  coughed  and  sneezed 
around  the  persons  of  the  gathered  reapers  in  the  form  of  a 
rarefied  cider  fog,  which  for  a  moment  hung  in  the  sunny 
air  like  a  small  exhalation. 

“  There's  a  great  clumsy  sneeze  I  Why  can’t  ye  have 
better  manners,  you  young  dog  !  ”  said  Coggan,  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  flagon. 

“  The  cider  went  up  my  nose  !  ”  cried  Cainy,  as  soon  as 
he  could  speak  ;  “  and  now  ’tis  gone  down  my  neck,  and 
into  my  poor  dumb  felon,  and  over  my  shiny  buttons  and 
all  my  best  close  I  ” 

“  The  pore  lad’s  cough  is  terrible  unfortunate,”  said 
Matthew  Moon.  “  And  a  great  history  on  hand,  too. 
Bump  his  back,  shepherd.” 

“’Tis  my  nater,”  mourned  Cain.  “Mother  says  I  al¬ 
ways  was  60  excitable  when  my  feelings  were  worked  up  to 
a  point.” 

“  True,  true,”  said  Joseph  Poorgrass.  “  The  Balls  were 
always  a  very  excitable  family.  I  knowed  the  boy’s  grand¬ 
father —  a  truly  nervous  and  modest  man,  even  to  genteel 
refinement.  ’Twas  blush,  blush  with  him,  almost  as  much 
as  'tis  with  me  —  not  but  that  ’lis  a  fault  in  me.” 

“  Not  at  all.  Master  Poorgrass,”  said  Coggan.  “  ’Tis  a 
very  noble  <|uality  in  ye.” 

“Hch-hehl  well,  1  wish  to  noise  nothing  abroad  —  noth¬ 
ing  at  all,”  murmured  Poorgrass,  diffidently.  ‘‘  But  we 
are  born  to  things  —  that’s  true.  Yet  I  would  rather  my 
trifle  were  hid;  thoush,  perhaps,  a  high  nature  is  a  little 
high,  and  at  my  birth  all  things  were  jmssible  to  my  Maker 
and  he  may  have  begrudged  no  gifts.  .  .  .  But  unijer  your 
bushel,  Joseph !  under  your  bushel  with  you  1  A  strange 
desire,  neighbors,  this  desire  to  hide,  and  no  praise  due. 
Yet  there  is  a  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  a  calendar  of 
the  blessed  at  the  head,  and  certain  meek  men  may  be 
named  therein.” 

“  Cainy ’s  grandfather  was  a  very  clever  man,”  said 
Matthew  Moon.  “  Invented  a  apple-tree  out  of  his  own 
head,  which  is  called  hy  his  name  to  this  day  —  the  Early 
Ball.  You  know  ’em,  Jan?  A  Quarrington  grafted  on  a 
Tom  Putt,  and  a  Rathe-ripe  upon  top  o’  that  again.  ’Tis 
trew  a’  used  to  hide  about  in  a  public  house  in  a  way  he  had 
no  business  to  by  rights,  but  there  —  a’  were  a  clever  man 
in  the  sense  of  the  term.” 

“  Now,  then,”  said  Gabriel  impatiently,  “what  did  you 
•ee,  Cain  V  ” 

“  I  seed  our  mis’ess  go  into  a  sort  of  a  park  place,  where 
there’s  seats  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  arm-in-crook  with  a 
■oldier,”  continued  Cainy  firmly,  and  with  a  dim  sense  that 
his  words  were  very  effective  as  regarded  Gabriel’s  emo¬ 
tions.  “  And  I  think  the  soldier  was  Sergeant  Troy.  And 
they  sat  there  together  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  talking 
moving  things,  ami  she  once  was  crying  almost  to  death. 
And  when  they  came  out  her  eyes  were  shining  and  she 
was  as  white  as  a  lily;  and  they  looked  into  one  another’s 
faces,  as  desperately  friendly  as  a  man  and  woman  can 
be.” 

Gabriel’s  features  seemed  to  get  thinner.  “  Well,  what 
did  you  see  besides  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  all  sorts.” 

“  White  as  a  lily  ?  You  are  sure  ’twas  she  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  what  besides  ?  ” 

“  Great  glass  windows  to  the  shops,  and  great  clouds  in 
the  sky,  full  of  rain,  and  old  wooden  trees  in  the  country 
round.” 

“  You  stun-poll  I  What  will  ye  say  next  I  ”  said  Cog¬ 
gan. 

“  Ivet  en  alone,”  interposed  Joseph  Poorgrass.  “  The 
boy’s  maning  is  that  the  sky  and  the  earth  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bath  is  not  altogether  different  from  ours  here.  ’Tis  for 
our  good  to  gain  knowledge  of  strange  cities,  and  as  such 
the  boy’s  words  should  be  suffered,  so  to  speak  it.” 

“  And  the  people  of  Bath,”  continued  Cain,  “  never  need 


to  light  their  fires  except  as  a  luxery,  for  the  water  sprinin 
up  out  of  the  earth  ready  boiled  for  use.”  ° 

“  ’Tis  true  as  the  light,”  testified  Matthew  Moon.  “I’yj 
heard  other  navigators  say  the  same  thing.” 

“They  drink  nothing  else  there,”  said  Cain,  “joj 
seem  to  enjoy  it,  to  see  how  they  swaller  it  down.” 

‘‘  Well,  it  seems  a  barbarous  practice  enough  to  us,  bat 
I  dare  say  the  natives  think  nothing  of  it,”  said  Matthew. 

”  And  don’t  victuals  spring  up  as  well  as  drink?”  asked 
Coggan,  twirling  his  eye. 

“No  —  I  own  to  a  blot  there  in  Bath  —  a  true  blot. 
God  did’nt  provide  ’em  victuals  as  well  as  drink,  and  ’twai 
a  drawback  I  couldn’t  get  over  at  all.” 

“Well,  ’tis  a  curious  place,  to  say  the  least,”  observed 
Moon;  “  and  it  must  be  a  curious  people  that  live  therein." 

“  Miss  Evenlene  and  the  soldier  were  walking  about 
together,  you  say  ?  ”  said  Gabriel,  returning  to  the  group. 

“  Aye.  and  she  wore  a  beautiful  gold-color  silk  gown, 
trimmed  with  black  lace,  that  would  have  stood  alone  with¬ 
out  legs  inside  if  required.  'Twas  a  very  winsome  sight; 
and  her  hair  was  brushed  splendid.  And  when  the  sun 
shone  upon  the  bright  gown  and  his  red  coat  —  my !  how 
handsome  they  looked.  You  could  see  ’em  all  the  length 
of  the  street.” 

“  And  what  then  ?  ”  murmured  (iabriel. 

“  And  then  I  went  into  Griffin’s  to  have  my  boots  hohbei 
and  then  I  went  to  Riggs’  batty-cake  shop,  and  asked  ’em 
for  a  penneth  of  the  cheapest  and  nicest  stales,  that  were 
all  but  blue-mouldy  but  not  quite.  And  whilst  I  was  chew¬ 
ing  ’em  down  1  walked  on  and  seed  a  clock  with  a  face  as 
big  as  a  baking-trendle  ”  — 

“  Rut  that’s  nothing  to  do  with  mistress  ”  — 

”  I’m  coming  to  that,  if  you’ll  leave  me  alone.  Mister 
Oak!”  remonstrated  Cainy.  “If  you  excites  me,  perhaps 
you’ll  bring  on  my  cough,  and  then  I  shan’t  be  able  to 
tell  ye  nothing.” 

“Yes — let  him  tell  it  his  own  way,”  said  Coggan. 

Gabriel  settled  into  a  despairing  attitude  of  patience,  and 
Cainy  went  on:  — 

“  And  there  were  great  large  houses,  and  more  people  all 
the  week  long  than  at  Weatherbury  club-walking  on  Wpite 
Tuesdays.  And  I  went  to  grand  churches  and  chapels. 
And  how  the  parson  would  pray !  Yes,  he  would  kneel 
down  and  put  up  his  hands  together,  and  make  the  holy 
gold  rings  on  his  fingers  gleam  and  twinkle  in  ycr  eyes, 
that  he’<l  earned  by  praying  so  excellent  well  1  Ah  yes, 
I  wi.sh  I  lived  there.” 

“  Our  poor  Parson  Thirdly  can’t  get  no  money  to  buy 
such  rings,”  said  Matthew  Moon,  thoughtfully.  “  And  as 
good  a  man  as  ever  walked.  I  don’t  believe  poor  Thirdly 
have  a  single  one,  even  of  humblest  tin  or  copper.  Such  a 
great  ornament  as  they’d  be  to  him  on  a  dull  afternoon, 
when  he’s  up  in  the  pulpit  lighted  by  the  wax  candles! 
But  ’tis  im[)OSsible,  poor  man.  Ah,  to  think  how  unequal 
things  he.” 

“  Perhaps  he’s  made  of  different  stuff  than  to  wear ’em,” 
said  Gabriel  grimly.  “  Well,  that’s  enough  of  this.  Go 
on,  Cainy  —  quick.” 

“Oh,  —  and  the  new  style  of  parsons  wear  moustaches 
and  long  beards,”  continued  the  illustrious  traveller,  “and 
look  like  Moses  and  Aaron  complete,  and  make  we  fokesin 
the  congregation  feel  all  over  like  the  children  of  Israel." 

“  A  very  right  feeling —  very,”  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

“  And  there’s  two  religions  going  on  in  the  nation  now  — 
High  Church  and  High  Chapel.  .\nd,  thinks  I,  I’ll  play 
fair;  so  I  went  to  High  Church  in  the  morning,  and  High 
Chapel  in  the  afternoon.” 

“  A  right  and  proper  boy,”  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

“  Well,  at  High  Church  they  pray  singing,  an<l  believe  in 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow;  and  at  High  Chapel  they 
pray  preaching,  and  believe  in  drab  and  whi'cwa.di  only. 
And  then — I  didn’t  see  no  more  of  Miss  Everdene  at 
all.” 

“  Why’  didn’t  you  say  so  before,  then  ?  ”  exclaimed  Oak, 
with  much  disappointment. 

“  Ah,”  said  Matthew  Moon,  “  she’ll  wish  her  cake  dough 
if  so  be  she’s  over  intimate  with  that  man.” 
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«  She’s  not  over  intimate  with  him,”  said  Gabriel,  indig¬ 
nantly. 

“  She  would  know  better,”  said  Coggan.  “  Our  mis’ess 
has  too  much  sense  under  those  knots  of  black  hair  to  do 
inch  a  mad  thing.” 

“You  see,  he’s  not  a  coarse,  ignorant  man,  for  he  was 
well  brought  up,’’  said  Matthew,  dubiously.  “  ’T  was  only 
wildness  that  made  him  a  soldier,  and  maids  rather  like 
jour  man  of  sin.” 

“Now,  Cain  Ball,”  said  Gabriel  restlessly,  “can  you 
swear  in  the  most  awful  form  that  the  woman  you  saw  was 
Miss  Everdene  V  ” 

“  Cain  Ball,  you  are  no  longer  a  babe  and  suckling,”  said 


Joseph  in  the  sepulchral  tone  the  circumstances  demanded, 
“  and  you  know  what  taking  an  oath  is.  ’Tis  a  horrible 
testament,  mind  ye,  which  you  say  and  seal  with  your 
blood-stone,  and  the  prophet  Matthew  tells  us  that  on 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.  Now, 
before  all  the  work  folk  here  assembled  can  you  swear  to 
your  words  as  the  shepherd  asks  ye  ?  ” 

“  Please  no.  Mister  Oak  I  ”  said  Cainy,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other  with  great  uneasiness  at  the  spiritual  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  position.  “1  don’t  mind  saying ’tis  true,  but 
I  don’t  like  to  say  ’tis  d - true,  if  that’s  what  you  mane.” 

“Cain,  Cain,  how  can  you  I  ”  said  Joseph  sternly. 
"  You  are  asked  to  swear  in  a  holy  manner,  and  you  swear 
ilke  wicked  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera,  who  cursed  as  he 
came.  Young  man,  fie  I  ” 

“  No,  1  don’t  I  ’Tis  you  want  to  squander  a  pore  boy’s 
soul,  Joseph  Poorgr.ass — that’s  what  ’tis!”  said  Cain, 
beginning  to  cry.  “  All  I  mane  is  that  in  common  truth 
’twas  Miss  Everdene  and  Sergeant  Troy,  but  in  the  horri¬ 
ble  80-help-ine  truth  that  ye  want  to  make  of  it  perhaps 
'twas  6omebo<ly  else.” 

“  There’s  no  getting  at  the  rights  of  it,”  said  Gabriel, 
turning  to  his  work. 

“Cain  Ball,  you’ll  come  to  a  bit  of  bread  I”  groaned 
Joseph  Poorgrass. 

Then  the  reapers’  hooks  were  flourished  again,  and  the 
old  sounds  went  on.  Gabriel,  without  making  any  pretence 
of  being  lively,  did  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  particularly 
dull.  However,  Coggan  knew  pretty  nearly  how  the  land 
I  lay,  anil  when  they  were  in  a  nook  together  he  said,  — 

“Don’t  take  on  about  her,  Gabriel.  What  difference 
does  it  make  whose  sweetheart  she  is,  since  she  can’t  be 
yours  ?  ” 

“  That’s  the  very  thing  I  say  to  myself,”  said  Gabriel. 


(To  bo  eontinuod.) 


HANGING. 

A  BENEVOLENT  peer  has  just  been  calling  attention  to 
a  grievance  which  affects  a  small  and  not  very  select  part 
of  the  population.  He  thinks  that  hanging  is  a  less  agree¬ 
able  process  than  is  necessary  for  securing  the  desired  end ; 
and  proposes  to  substitute  the  more  civilized  method  prac¬ 
tised  in  Spain.  The  fact  that  very  few  {leople  are  exposed 
to  the  inconveniences  which  formed  a  subject  of  one  of 
Lamb’s  essays  is  certainly  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  ob¬ 
jecting  to  their  removal.  We  have  no  love  for  brutal  mur¬ 
derers,  who  form  the  only  class  directly  interested  in  the 
proposed  reform  ;  but  we  admit  that  there  is  suffering 
enough  in  the  world  to  make  us  willing  to  diminish  it 
wherever  we  can.  We  would  put  the  greatest  ruffian  out 
of  his  misery  as  rapidly  and  easily  as  possible.  We  can¬ 
not  affect  to  say  that  our  nights  are  rendered  sleepless  by 
our  indignation  at  the  hardship  to  which  our  criminals  are 
exposed ;  but,  given  two  modes  of  putting  them  out  of  the 
world,  we  should  prefer  that  which  inflicted  least  pain. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  a  legitimate  one,  though  not 
calculated  to  absorb  a  large  amount  of  public  attention. 
Moreover  it  has  recently  been  a  good  deal  simplified.  Un¬ 
der  the  old  system  we  bad  to  consider  not  merely  the  per¬ 
sonal  interests  of  the  criminal,  but  the  general  effect  of  the 
performance  considered  as  a  dramatic  spectacle.  From 


that  point  of  view  there  was  perhaps  more  to  be  said  for 
hanging  than  is  generally  recognized.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  on  the  whole  the  exhibition  was  not  of  a  bru¬ 
talizing  tendency,  and  fully  deserving  to  be  abolished. 
But,  given  the  publicity,  it  was  perhaps  better  than  the 
more  dignified  method  of  beheading.  Charles  Lamb,  in 
the  essay  to  which  we  have  referred,  complains  of  the  lu¬ 
dicrous  view  which  the  ordinary  Englishman  always  took 
of  hanging.  Swift  and  Gay,  and  even  Shakespeare,  he 
says,  invariably  regard  hanging  as  more  or  less  of  a  joke. 
Why  this  should  be  it  is  as  bard  to  say  as  it  is  to  say  why 
other  sufferings  of  the  acutest  kind,  such  as  sea-sickness 
and  the  toothache,  are  always  considered  as  ludicrous  by 
the  non-sufferers.  Lamb  certainly  does  not  succeed  in 
throwing  much  light  upon  the  problem.  But,  whatever  its 
solution,  the  fact  was  not  without  its  advantages.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  regard  a  man  who  has  been  hanged  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  martyr,  even  though  we  are  convinced  of  his  inno¬ 
cence.  Poor  Major  Andre  is  perhaps  an  exception  ;  and 
yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Washington  showed  a  certain 
amount  of  worldly  wisdom,  if  not  of  good  feeling,  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  change  the  mode  of  his  execution.  Somehow  or 
other  our  associations  with  the  gallows  are  of  an  essen¬ 
tially  unromantic  kind.  There  is  no  chance  for  dipping 
handkerchiefs  in  the  sufferer’s  blood ;  no  painter  could  pos¬ 
sibly  make  an  interesting  study  of  the  closing  scene ;  and, 
though  here  and  there  a  simple-minded  ballad  may  touch 
upon  it  successfully,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  poetical 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  any  loftier  style.  If,  therefore, 
one  object  of  punishment  be  to  prevent  the  sufl'erer  from 
becoming  a  romantic  hero,  we  have  a  decided  impression 
that  hanging  is  better  calculated  to  promote  it  than  any 
other  form  of  death.  It  is  so  unpleasant  to  think  of  an  in¬ 
nocent  man  being  strung  up  ignominiously  by  the  neck 
that  the  first  impulse  is  to  believe  all  persons  wbo  have 
suffered  that  fate  to  be  guilty.  The  conditions,  however, 
are  considerably  changed  by  the  present  system  of  privacy. 
As  we  have  not  to  take  into  account  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  multitude  of  spectators,  we  may  pay  more  attention 
to  the  feelings  of  the  criminal.  A  good  many  people,  in¬ 
deed,  still  assist  in  imagination  by  the  help  of  reporters. 
Perhaps  in  an  ideal  state  of  civilization  ihis  vicarious  mode 
of  observation  would  also  be  abolisbed.  It  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  impressive  if  the  criminal’s  disappearance  from 
court  were  also  bis  final  disappearance  from  the  world. 
Matters  might  be  so  arranged  that  as  the  judge  pronounced 
the  last  words  of  the  sentence,  the  convict  should  sink 
through  a  trap-door  and  nothing  more  be  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  him.  At  present,  for  obvious  reasons,  this  is  not 
possible;  the  popular  mind  must  be  satisfied  by  some  guar¬ 
antee  that  justice  has  been  done;  but  we  may,  perhaps, 
give  a  little  more  play  to  our  merciful  instincts  by  allowing 
the  execution  to  take  place  in  the  most  painless  way. 

Here,  however,  occurs  a  considerable  difficulty.  What 
is  really  the  most  painless  mode  of  death  ?  That  is  a 

auestion  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  conclusive  evi- 
encer.  If,  indeed.  Spiritualism  had  anything  to  say  for 
itself,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  some  kind  of  answer. 
The  very  material  ghosts  who  revisit  this  world  by  the 
help  of  mediums  are  often  drawn  from  that  class  which  has 
a  considerable  experience  of  the  subject.  They  are  disrep¬ 
utable  beings  of  criminal  antecedents,  wbo  frequently 
have  made  their  exit  to  the  spirit-world  by  the  route  of 
the  gallows.  A  more  tangible  result  would  be  obtained 
than  has  hitherto  been  communicated  to  the  world,  if  some 
of  their  familiars  would  call  up,  say,  the  last  murderers  who 
have  been  hanged  in  England  and  guillotined  in  France, 
and  get  them  to  compare  impressions.  Unfortunately,  in¬ 
deed,  the  ghosts  in  question  are  such  confirmed  liars  that 
very  little  reliance  could  in  any  case  be  placed  upon  their 
testimony.  There  is,  however,  some  evidence  which  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes.  Various  persons  have  at  different 
times  beeh  recovered  after  reaching  the  stage  of  insensi¬ 
bility,  and  their  accounts,  if  trustworthy,  tend  to  show  that 
hanging  is  so  pleasant  a  process  that,  but  for  its  final  re¬ 
sults,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  indulge  in  it  occasionally 
by  way  of  amusement.  The  recovered  persons,  it  is  said. 
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agree  that  the  uneasiness  is  quite  momentary,”  that  they 
then  have  visions  of  beautiful  colors,  and  speedily  become 
unconscious.  Similar  accounts  are  generally  given  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  recovered  from  drowning ;  and  indeed  phys¬ 
iologists  tell  us  that,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  death  is 
generally  a  more  painless  process  than  we  are  apt  to  sup¬ 
pose.  If  this  be  the  case,  our  sympathy  with  the  hanged 
Is  so  far  thrown  away,  and  we  might  relieve  the  anxiety  of 
expecting  suflerers  by  giving  them  the  most  authentic  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  operation  which  they  are  about  to  undergo. 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  in  any  case,  that  the  worst 
part  of  hanging,  or  of  any  other  form  of  execution,  is  prob¬ 
ably  that  very  unpleasant  half-hour  which  must  be  passed 
previously  to  the  performance.  If  our  object  be  to  dimin¬ 
ish  suffering,  we  must  consider,  not  the  actual  pang  inflicted 
at  the  instant,  but  the  preliminary  impression  upon  the 
imagination.  For  this  purpose  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence  which  would  demand  attention.  The 
popularity  of  different  forms  of  suicide  is  not  a  proof  that 
the  form  adopted  is  really  the  most  painless,  but  it  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  the  least  terrifying  to  the  imagination.  The 
question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  performing  the  operation 
is  often  discussed,  but  unluckily  the  results  are  rather  am¬ 
biguous.  Few  persons  who  commit  suicide,  in  fact,  are 
cool  enough  to  set  about  their  end  in  a  business-like  man¬ 
ner.  A  soldier  naturally  shoots  himself  because  he  has 
the  materials  always  at  hand.  Women,  it  is  said,  incline 
in  a  general  way  to  hanging,  because  they  have  contracted 
an  aversion  to  fire-arms,  which  remains  with  them  —  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  logical  process  is  not  very 
sound  —  even  when  the  dangerous  character  of  an  imple¬ 
ment  should  be  its  chief  recommendation.  Drowning, 
again,  has  recommendations  to  many  people,  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  because  rivers  are  always 
handy,  and  because,  in  many  cases,  a  voluntary  perform¬ 
ance  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  an  accident.  The  choice 
would  appear  to  depend  generally  upon  the  peculiarity  of 
temperament  which  makes  it  pleasantest  for  one  person  to 
plunge  at  once  into  cold  water  and  for  another  to  slink  in 
by  degrees.  A  man  with  vigorous  nerves  likes  to  take  the 
shock  and  have  done  with  it.  A  more  excitable  person 
generally  shrinks  from  the  shock,  even  more  than  from  the 
change  which  it  introduces,  and  dreads  nothing  which  can 
be  brought  about  by  slow  degrees.  The  French  school  of 
suicide  has  distinguished  itself  by  its  fondness  for  the 
charcoal  process;  which  to  Englishmen  generally  suggests 
associations,  unpleasant  even  at  the  moment  of  death,  of 
stuffiness,  headache,  and  discomfort.  The  most  elaborate 
plan  that  we  remember  is  described  as  having  been  adopted 
at  Paris.  According  to  some  ingenious  author  of  contem¬ 
porary  history,  a  professor  of  the  art  kept  a  hospitable  ta¬ 
ble,  which  persons  about  to  commit  suicide  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting.  They  partook  of  a  good  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  wine  and  excellent  cookery,  paying  the  bill,  we 
presume,  beforehand,  with  the  understanding  that  a  subtle 
poison  would  be  mixed  in  one  of  the  dishes  not  previously 
specified.  We  fear  that  the  entertainer  would  be  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  put  it  into  the  soup,  by  way  of  saving 
himself  the  rest  of  the  performance.  But  if  full  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  the  host  we  feel  that  such  a  mode  of 
death,  if  not  precisely  in  accordance  with  Christian  morality, 
would  have  its  recommendation  for  many  temperaments. 
It  is  pleasanter  to  the  imagination  to  allow  the  blow  to 
strike  you  without  being  aware  at  the  instant  of  its  de¬ 
scent,  than  to  encounter  it  knowingly  and  visibly.  And, 
indeed,  if  men  of  science  should  occupy  themselves  with 
the  problem,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  some  kind 
of  poisoning  would  be  the  plan  adopted  in  the  interests  of 
the  sufferer.  There  is  something  unpleasant  about  every 
mode  of  death  which  involves  a  suspicious-looking  appara¬ 
tus.  A  cold  river  in  the  winter  is  much  more  terrifying 
than  a  pleasant  stream  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The  end 
may  be  precisely  the  same,  and  the  actual  amount  of  suf¬ 
fering  not  less  in  one  case  than  the  other.  But  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  survives  in  a  modified  form  even  with 
people  who  have  decided  to  put  an  end  to  themselves,  and 
warns  them  against  everything  that  is  painful  to  the  imag¬ 


ination.  Ophelia  would  never  have  drowned  herself  if  ia 
her  time  streams  had  been  applied  to  the  purposes  common 
in  a  civilized  land.  And  on  the  same  principle  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  some  poisons  put  an  end  to  life  in  the 
quickest  and  least  terrifying  manner.  An  overdose  of 
laudanum  sends  one  out  of  the  world  with  all  possible  re¬ 
spect  for  the  decencies,  and,  if  we  consulted  exclusively 
the  tastes  of  our  criminals,  we  should  probably  put  an  end 
to  them  by  some  composing  draught,  according  to  the  great 
precedent  of  Socrates.  We  do  not,  however,  pronounce 
any  opinion  as  to  the  advisableness  of  any  change  in  the 
operation.  After  all,  the  chief  thing  is  to  have  some 
method  which  is,  so  to  speak,  sanctioned  by  long  associa¬ 
tion,  and  which  inflicts  a  definite  stigma  upon  the  memory 
of  the  sufferer.  Death  by  law  ought  not  to  be  superflu¬ 
ously  painful,  but  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  ignominious,  and 
therefore  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  adherence  to 
the  old-fashioned  methods  which  have  acquired  a  certain 
significance  simply  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  prac¬ 
tised  immemorially. 


A  SAIL  AT  SCARBOROUGH. 


BY  WALTER  TIIORNBURY. 


“  The  Queen  of  Watering  Places,”  as  Yorkshiremen 
with  affectionate  vanity  call  Scarborough,  though  not  in 
the  full  pomp  of  her  special  season,  looked  more  beautiful 
than  usual  that  April  morning  as  the  waves  washed  up 
against  the  pier  stones  with  a  lisping  sound,  or  spread 
along  the  line  of  the  north  sands  in  that  broad  crescent 
frill  of  snow  which  has  now  been  for  several  generations 
the  favorite  fashion  for  the  skirts  of  Ampbitrite’s  royal 
robe. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  pier  on  this  April  morning,  and 
just  beyond  a  fishing-boat,  which  had  unloaded  its  silver 
spoil  of  herrings  some  two  hours  before,  and  on  whose 
deck  two  or  three  rough  boys,  in  blue  guernseys  fitting 
tight  as  coats  of  mail,  lay  stretched  in  a  dead  sleep  on 
great  brown  heaps  of  fishing-nets,  stood  two  persons  of 
remarkable  appearance.  The  one,  a  droll-looking  man, 
was  fishing  for  whitings  with  ludicrous  earnestness ;  the 
other,  an  older  and  sterner  individual,  was  seated  on  a 
coil  of  rope,  reading  some  rather  greasy-looking  manu¬ 
script,  evidently  of  a  dramatic  character,  and  drawing 
bitter  consolation  from  deep-drawn  sucks  of  a  very  dark 
brown,  suspicious-looking  cigar.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  younger  of  the  two,  who  hummed  snatches  of  comic 
songs  as  he  hopefully  threw  out  and  madly  drew  in  his 
very  dirty-looking  fishing-line,  and  wore  a  large  blue  scarf 
studded  with  golden  spots,  and  fastened  by  an  obtrusive- 
looking  enamel  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  large  pink  shrimp,  an 
observant  spectator  might  not  have  been  far  wrong  in  set¬ 
ting  him  down  as  Fred  Flitterby,  the  low  comedian  of  Mr. 
Algernon  Bulbury’s  company,  then  performing  “  School  ” 
in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Scarborough.  Nor  would  the  same 
intelligent  personage  have  been,  probably,  long  in  rec¬ 
ognizing  his  elder  and  more  buttoned-up  companion  with 
the  cigar  and  manuscript,  as  Octavius  Kemble  Hargrove, 
the  first  tragedian,  or,  more  commonly,  heavy  father  of 
the  same  talented  brotherhood.  There  was  tragedy  in  the 
puffy  brown  pouch  under  each  of  his  eyes,  Hamlet  in  the 
right  crow’s-foot,  and  Othello  in  the  left.  Ilis  complexion 
was  bilious,  as  became  tyrants ;  his  chin  a  murky  blue,  as 
befitted  ruffians.  He  spoke  in  a  deep  stage  voice,  and, 
when  affable,  had  a  habit  of  arching  his  bushy  eyebrows  as 
if  his  manager  had  suddenly  volunteered  an  increase  of 
salary.  He  walked  pompously,  partly  because  he  was 
portly,  and  partly  because  it  was  his  notion  of  the  royal 
gait.  Whether  from  long  practice  in  playing  the  “  Stran¬ 
ger”  to  small  country  audiences,  or  from  natural  gloom 
of  disposition  enhanced  by  bad  engagements  and  small 
salaries,  still  more  reduced  by  far  too  much  grog,  Mr.  Oc¬ 
tavius  Kemble  Hargrove  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a 
rather  seedy  and  extremely  light-blue  frock-coat,  which 
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C'  lim  the  air  of  a  noble  exile  lately  released  from  the 
;  and  he  habitually  carried  a  huge  cane  with  a 
German  silver  top  and  a  faded  brown  tassel,  which  was  all 
in  a  frizz.  But  still,  whether  leaning  against  a  side  scene, 
n  gilt  gin-barrel,  or  a  property  throne,  Mr.  Octavius  Kem¬ 
ble  Hargrove  always  kept  up  the  high  manner,  and  among 
gay,  rattling  creatures  like  F litterby,  strongly  resembled  a 
(econd-banu  nobleman  of  the  old  regime  condescending  to 
a  crowd  of  Soho  Square  denizens.  This  was  perhaps  the 
effect  that  he  wished  to  produce ;  but  the  great  manner 
becomes  incongruous  when  a  man  cannot  pay  his  bills,  is 
ihabby  in  taking  his  share  of  social  expenses,  or  when  in 
any  way  HavoreJ  by  meanness,  envy,  hatred,  or  malice. 
Apart  from  these  drawbacks,  Mr.  Octavius  Kemble  Har¬ 
grove  was  a  companionable,  agreeable  sort  of  companion  for 
a  short  walk  on  the  shortest  day. 

It  was  a  glorious  breezy  noon,  and  the  great  sky  smiled 
so  with  its  big  blue  eye  on  the  playing  waves,  the  freshen¬ 
ing  cliffs,  the  amber-colored  sails,  the  bright  green  oars, 
and  the  laughing  groups  on  the  sands  and  in  the  boats, 
that  it  was  enough  to  exorcise  Evil  Temper,  and  make 
him  drown  himself  straightway  in  the  Bottomless  Pit. 
But  blue  day  or  black  day,  the  Devil  is  always  busy  ;  and 
he  was  lurking  then,  wrapped  up  like  a  rtiummy,  in  that 
very  cheap  cigar  with  which  the  severe  tragedian  was 
grappling,  and  was  whispering  to  him  from  the  flame.  The 
tragedian  had  been  watching  Flitterby  for  a  long  time 
malignly,  rolling  his  cigar  like  a  delicious  morsel,  in  a 
horse-dealing  kind  of  way,  from  larboard  to  starboard 
side ;  but  at  last  bis  bile  broke  forth  like  a  waterspout,  as 
Flitterby,  who  had  been  chanting  “  Spring,  Spring,  beau¬ 
tiful  Spring  ”  in  a  way  that  would  call  up  a  mermaid, 
stopped  and  shouted  to  him  to  come  and  help  pull  in  a 
‘  ripper.” 

“  Flit,”  said  the  great  man,  “  I  am  ashamed,  sir,  to  see 
you  engaged  in  that  degrading  amusement  before  the  very 
eyes  of  (he  lowest  of  the  Scarborough  populace.” 

“  It ’s  no  worse  than  skittles,  Keramy,”  said  the  incorri¬ 
gible  Flit,  making  a  stage  grimace,  as  he  landed  a  whiting 
and  baited  for  another :  “  and  you  know  who  won  three 
tumblers  at  that  aristocratic  game  last  night ;  why,  Kem, 
the  governor  could  have  given  you  twenty  and  licke 
you.” 

“  Old  impostor  I  ”  said  the  tragedian,  playing  with  a 
double  eye-glass  which  hung  from  a  broad,  greasy  black 
ribbon.  “  He  told  me  only  an  hour  before  he  had  never 
seen  a  skittle,  and  asked  me  to  show  him  one.” 

“Jumping  Jupiter,  look  at  that  I  ”  said  Flitterby,  haul¬ 
ing  in  with  the  ardor  of  a  life  boat  man.  “  Why,  he 
wanted  to  collar  your  last  month’s  salary,  b^  jingo  if  he 
did  n’t :  tarnation  sly  old  boss  he  is.  He  did  just  the  same 
with  me  at  cribbage,  when  1  first  joined  his  scratch  pack 
at  Hull.  ‘  Oh,  he ’s  a  clevare  fellow.’  ” 

“  It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  beggar,”  said  Har- 
CTOve,  pacing  up  and  down  the  pier  with  one  hand  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  like  Napoleon  at  Elba  (at  St.  Helena 
he  walked  with  both  hands  behind  him),  “  and  of  the 
humbugging  way  the  whole  company ’s  going  on.  Infernal 
shame  to  let  that  young  conceited  jackanapes”  — 

“  Merry  weather  ?  ”  struck  in  Flitterby  with  a  grimace 
till  he  looked  like  a  head  on  a  knocker. 

“  Yes ;  have  his  benefit  before  me.  I,  the  pupil  of  old 
Kemble,  the  lago  to  Edmund  Kean’s  Othello  1  Perdition 
catch  me  1  but,  gad,  sir!  if  1  had  the  fellow  on  the  edge  of 
a  cliff  and  saw  him  stooping  over —  well,  never  mind.” 

“  \yhy,  Hargy,  old  pal  of  mine,  that ’s  far  finer  than  your 
face  in  Macbeth.  That 'd  bring  it  down.  One  touch  of 
nature,  as  the  Bard  says.  He  and  the  girls,  Patty  Jessop 
and  the  sly  little  kitten  who  plays  Bella  so  well,  are  going 
out  for  a  sail.  They  ’ll  be  down  here  in  a  few  minutes. 
They  sent  a  boy  to  me  just  now  to  get  ’em  a  boat.” 

“  Insolent  young  puppy,”  fumed  the  ex-tyrant.  “  He  had 
the  impudence  to  tell  me  last  night  in  my  dressing-room 
that  he  thought  I  was  getting  too  stout  for  Romeo.” 

“  Well,  he  is  n’t,  young  whipper  snapper.  I  owe  him  one 
for  telling  the  governor  I  was  a  mere  mugger  in  comparison 
with  some  fool  he ’d  seen  at  Manchester.  What ’s  a  face  for 


if  you  can’t  screw  some  fun  out  of  it,  eh,  Kemmy  ?  Why, 
what  are  you  thinking  of?  You  look  as  blue  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  as  if  a  money-taker  had  bolted  on  your  benefit  night.” 

“  Flit,  sir,”  said  the  tragedian,  stalking  up  to  Flitterby, 
and  laying  one  beefy  and  rather  dirty  hand  solemnly  on 
his  left  shoulder,  ”  when  I  mark  a  man  for  punishment  it 
were  as  well  for  him  that  he  threw  himself  at  once  to  the 
Foul  Fiend,  for  those  who  cross  my  path  never  thrive. 
Fortune  may  bar  my  way  to  greatness ;  but.  Flit,  sir,  she 
always  opens  me  a  road  to  revenge,  sir.  You  care  not  for 
this  man  ?  ” 

“  Care  for  him  I  I  can’t  abide  him,  a  stuck-up  young 
amateur  with  his  swell’s  airs,  his  remarks  on  my  English, 
and  his  snaps-up  when  I  put  in  a  little  gag  in  the  slow 
parts.” 

“  Good  1  Now,  mark  you,  sir.  I  ’ll  spoil  this  young 
game-cock’s  benefit.  I  ’ll  pay  him  out  for  telling  me  I  was 
too  fat  for  Romeo,  and  too  glum  for  Falstafif.  I  ’ll  cure  him 
of  sneering  at  depressed  genius.” 

“  Give  him  one  for  his  nob.  I ’m  ^our  man ;  but  mind,  I 
don’t  like  fighting.  He  knows  a  thing  or  two  in  sparring, 
and  as  for  wrestling,  why,  in  the  skittle  meadow  just  before 
you  joined  us  he  gave  our  head  carpenter  a  flying  mare,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  saucy  about  one  of  the  traps,  and  offered 
to  fight.  He ’s  got  the  pluck,  I  tell  yer,  but  he ’s  inserlent 
and  wants  a  good  setting-down,  and  no  two  words  about 
it.” 

‘‘  I  ’ll  nut  a  spoke  in  his  wheel,  mark  my  word,  sir.  All 
you  have  to  do.  Flit,  is  to  pretend  to  be  alarmed  when  I 
give  you  the  sign.  I  was  n’t  son  of  a  captain  of  a  collier 
for  nothing.  Mark  me,  1  ’ll  frighten  the  very  hair  olF  his 
head,  spoil  his  benefit,  and  prove  him  a  coward  to  the  girl. 
I  know  there ’s  one  of  them  he  is  spoony  on,  to  use  a  ple¬ 
beian  expression,  which  you.  Flit,  sir,  will  pardon  me.” 

Just  at  this  moment  a  pleasant  toss  of  pink  and  blue 
feathers,  and  a  flutter  of  gauzy  fabrics  at  tbe  very  farther 
end  of  the  pier,  headed  by  a  stout  gentleman  with  a  Jewish 
nose  and  a  good  deal  of  jewelry,  indicated  (he  arrival  of 
the  manager,  several  of  the  ladies,  and  the  successful 
Arthur  Beaiifby,  alias  Mr.  Frank  Merryweather. 

“  He  does  n’t  think  very  small  beer  of  his  noble  self,”  re- 
tnarked  Mr.  Flitterby,  again  whirling  out  his  line  for  the 
last  time. 

“  And  here  am  I,  a  veteran,  as  I  may  say,”  remarked  Mr. 
Octavius  Kemble  Hargrove,  “  who  have  won  groves  of 
laurels  in  my  time,  compelled  to  wait  for  this  stripling  to 
leave  the  stage  before  I  can  develop  my  views  of  the  Im¬ 
mortal  Bard.  At  the  age  of  fifty-two,  here  am  I,  O.  K.  H., 
playing  small  parts  in  tea-cup  comedies  at  a  reduced  salary, 
while  a  schoolboy  amateur  crowds  the  house  every  night. 
But  I’ll  be  even  with  him  I  ” 

“  And  what  is  my  part  in  the  little  game,  Kem  ?  ”  said 
Flitterby,  executing  the  first  steps  of  a  last  breakdown  as 
he  wound  up  his  reel. 

“Never  you  mind.  Run  forward,  Flitterby,  my  son, 
ur<re  the  sail,  and  recommend  me  as  a  yachtsman  of  experi¬ 
ence.  -I  know  this  coast  well.  I  ’ll  benefit  him,  sir,  mark 
me!  ” 

The  pier  clock  at  that  moment  struck  one. 

Thanks  to  the  gallant  manager’s  forethought,  the  smart 
little  sailing  boat,  “The  Fly-by-night,”  has  been  victualled 
for  a  three-hours’  cruise,  with  a  game-pie  and  several  bot¬ 
tles  of  champagne.  The  success  of  Frank  Merryweather, 
an  ex-Government  clerk  of  real  dramatic  genius,  in 
“  School  ”  and  “  Ours,”  and  of  Miss  Lilly  Tresham,  a  young 
debutante  from  Sheffield,  had  been  so  great  that  the  treas¬ 
ury  could  afford  even  this  lavish  outlay.  Tbe  frank,  chiv¬ 
alrous  nature  of  Merryweather,  with  his  easy  grace  and 
quiet,  natural  deportment,  had  astonished  a  public  accus¬ 
tomed  only  to  the  stiff,  bagman,  overdone,  smart  politeness 
of  the  ordinary  stage  walking  gentleman,  while  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  sympathetic  acting  of  the  Sheffield  debutante  had 
delighted  even  a  provincial  audience.  Ions  inured  to  vulgar 
melodramatic  heroines  and  the  brazen  effrontery  of  hand¬ 
some  but  witless  burlesque  actresses,  who  could  not  even 
articulate  nonsense-verses  with  spirit,  and  hid  their  incom- 
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petence,  but  not  their  lege,  in  many-colored  silks  and  heaps 
of  gauzy  nothings.  There  Lilly  stood,  like  a  white  rose¬ 
bud  on  a  June  morning,  bashfully  astonished  at  its  own 
loveliness  —  the  soul  of  purity  —  the  fairy  of  the  snow 
turned  into  a  fairy  of  summer  sunshine.  A  pretty  foil  to 
that  quiet,  gray  dress,  clear  brow,  and  frank  brown  eyes, 
so  innocent,  so  spirituelle,  was  that  little  lively  burlesque 
dancer  and  arch  touhrelte,  Patty  Jessop,  and  her  shrewd 
old  mother,  the  best  “  old  woman  ”  on  the  stage,  admirable 
as  the  Landlady  in  the  “  Ticket  of  Leave,”  careful  in  every¬ 
thing  and  perfect  in  some.  With  a  discreet  fear  of  the 
manager,  and  a  general  desire  to  be  agreeable  with  every 
one  who  could  be  of  use  to  her  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jessop,  n«e  Uobinson,  concealed  her  horror  of  the  sea-trip 
by  smiles  and  chatter;  and  indeed  it  is  our  private  opinion 
that  she  would  have  gone  up  Chimborazo  any  day,  if  it 
would  have  added  eighteen-pence  to  the  combined  salary 
of  the  family.  Mrs.  Jessop  had  also  brought  her  dresser  — 
ai  faded,  compliant  old  woman,  who  seemed  perpetually 
apologizing  to  the  universe  for  her  existence,  and  who  duti¬ 
fully  smiled  at  every  remark  of  the  Jessups,  and  refused 
even  the  suggestion  cf  refreshment,  though  dying  for  a  glass 
of  something.  The  imperial  manager  had  with  him  his 
landlord’s  brother  and  partner,  a  drowsy  old  hotel-keeper, 
who  was  very  proud  of  knowing  the  manager,  and  winked 
at  his  running  up  a  bill,  which  he  generally  took  out  in 
benefit  tickets  —  a  smiling,  bland,  colorless  old  individual, 
who  whispered  confidentially  and  laughed  till  be  fell  into 
dangerous  coughs,  from  which  he  had  to  be  brought  round 
by  the  united  exertions  of  every  one.  As  for  Merry  weather, 
with  his  quiet,  hearty  way,  his  unselfish  consideration  for 
every  one  before  himself,  his  thoughtful  attention  to  the 
ladies,  his  unaffected,  good-humored  conversation,  with  no 
special  ko-towing  to  the  manager  (who  indeed  was  a  Brum¬ 
magem  monarch  who  took  one  toll  from  his  subjects),  bis 
fun  and  songs,  his  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  sea  air  and 
the  coast  scenery,  he  was  delightful.  Heraclitus  himself 
must  have  warmed  to  such  a  messmate,  and  have  taken  his 
turn  at  joke,  anecdote,  and  imitation.  No  one  indeed  was 
better  fitted  to  represent  one  of  Robertson’s  pleasant  heroes 
—  impulsive,  frank,  generous,  manly,  sincere,  high-spirited, 
and  warm-hearted,  without  a  grain  of  vanity  or  “  sweetness 
and  light”  or  bombastic  priggish  assumption  about  him. 

And  a  pleasant  cargo  they  made  of  it,  as  they  skimmed 
along  the  green  cliffs  towards  Filey  Brig.  Hargrove  proudly 
and  gloomily  steering.  The  water  was  such  a  delicious 
blue  that  Lilly  stooped  down  over  the  gunwale,  and  draw¬ 
ing  up  her  sleeve,  let  her  little  white  hand  wash  through 
the  water.  Patty  Jessop,  always  of  the  Epicurean  sect, 
lay  back  on  the  cushioned  seat,  and  sang  snatches  of  Offen¬ 
bach’s  songs,  while  Merrywealher  talked  to  everybody, 
flirted  with  the  ladies,  chatted  with  Mrs.  Jessop,  making  1 
himself  generally  agreeable,  and  Flitterby  made  faces  amid 
the  pop  and  sparkle  of  champagne. 

“  ‘  Youth  at  the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm,’  Mr. 
Hargrove,”  said  the  manager,  growing  affable  with  Har- 
^ove  at  the  farther  end  of  the  vessel,  as  Scarborough, 
Theatre  Royal  and  all,  sank  to  a  mere  mass  of  white  dots 
in  the  distance.  “I  never  should  have  thought  you  were 
a  bold  mariner.” 

“  Ab,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Hargrove,  with  a  Hamlet  sigh, 

^  there  are  powers  in  all  of  us  that  only  opportunity  can 
bring  to  light.  Y'ou  have  seen,  sir,  and,  as  I  am  proud  to 
say,  admired  my  Hamlet ;  but  my  Lear  is,  I  regret  to  say, 
still  unknown  to  you.  But,  as  my  old  master,  John  Kem¬ 
ble,  who  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven,  once  observed  ”  — 

“  Pass  the  pie,  old  fellow,”  roared  Flitterby  from  the 
other  side  of  the  mast.  “  The  fair  Jessop,  here,  is  dying 
of  hunger,  like  Magdalene  in  the —  what  do  you  call  it  ?  ” 

“  Hargrove,”  said  the  manager,  putting  his  hand  so 
mysteriously  near  the  tragedian’s  plate  of  pie,  that  the 
colleague  of  Edmund  Kean  trembled  ;  “  Hargrove,  if  that 
girl  yonder  would  only  take  to  burlesque,  I  should  make 
my  fortune  as  quick  as  I  could  toss  a  pancake.  She  has 
beauty,  she  has  innocence,  she  has  genius.” 

"  1  don’t  see  the  genius,  my  dear  sir ;  1  really  don’t  see 
it,”  growled  the  tragedian ;  “  she  is  merely  herself  on  the 
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stage,  and  people  think  she  is  acting.  See  her  in  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  a  pretty  nursemaid  she ’d  make  of  her  I  ” 

“  If  she  would  only  dance  the  can-can,”  sighed  the 
manager,  “  there  would  be  a  piquante  effect  I  But  she  it 
blind  to  her  own  interest.  She  refuses  to  dress  as  a  paire  • 
she  even  refuses  the  best  part  in  ‘  Madame  Angot.’  Gra¬ 
cious  heavens  I  what  are  girls  coming  to?  It  is  positire 
madness,  and  so  I  told  her  foolish  old  aunt.” 

“  That  fellow  Hargrove,”  said  the  manager  to  Merry- 
weather,  as  he  came  for  some  dessert  for  the  ladies,  Ha^ 
grove  being  now  busy  steering,  with  the  air  of  Columbui 
in  sight  of  the  New  World,  “is  the  vainest  and  empti¬ 
est  coxcomb  I  think  I  ever  engaged.  He  actually  sees  no 
merit  in  that  charming  debutante  of  ours.  By  the  bye,  did 
you  see  the  local  leader  upon  her  ?  ” 

“  Bombastes  never  sees  talent  in  any  one  but  himself,” 
replied  the  young  actor,  angrily.  “  Unless  a  fellow  raves, 
bounces,  and  tears  passion  to  tatters,  he  thinks  him  tame, 
and  of  what  he  calls  the  charade-acting  school.” 

“  But  you  see  talent  in  her  V  ” 

“  I  ?  I  should  think  I  do,  my  dear  sir.  I  never  saw 
anything  so  admirable  as  her  Bella  —  so  girlish,  so  pe^ 
fectly  frank,  and  pure,  and  unconscious.  In  the  moon¬ 
light  scene  I  positively  could  have  hugged  her,  she  ^vas  so 
natural  and  charming.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  ”  said  the  manager,  biting  the  tip  off  his 
cigar,  for  he  had  been  thinking  of  bis  ugly  daughter,  a 
hopelessly  bad  actress,  for  Frank.  “But,  my  dear  boy, 
only  think  of  her  in  a  new  burlesque.  Imagine  her  as  a 
nun  dancing  a  break-down  1  ” 

“In  burlesque?”  said  Merrywealher,  angrily.  “It 
would  be  profanation.  Stale  puns  and  double  meanings. 
Fie  1  ‘  An  ounce  of  civet  I  ’  Pah  1  ” 

“  Oh  I  it  is  all  very  well ;  but  that  is  the  style  that  goes 
now.  We  must  n’t  be  too  nice  in  these  days.  See  how 
the  young  swells  would  take  boxes.” 

An  excited  cry  of  “  Mr.  Merrywealher  I  Mr.  Merry- 
weather  I  ”  now  summoned  the  young  actor  to  the  ladies’ 
part  of  the  vessel. 

“  Oh,  do  come  1  ”,said  Fanny  Jessop.  “  Mr.  Flitterby  is 
so  ill.” 

“  I  know  it ’s  a  fit  I  ”  screamed  Mrs.  Jessop  and  the 
dresser. 

”  Oh,  pray  do  something,”  said  Lilly,  wringing  her 
hands  in  the  prettiest  and  most  honest  distress.  “Oh 
dear  I  how  dreadful  I  and  we  were  all  so  happy.” 

“  My  dear  Miss  'rresham,”  said  Merrywealher,  running 
up  to  console  her,  far  too  oblivious  of  Patty  Jessop’s  really 
natural  despair  and  Mrs.  Jessop’s  hysterical  screams, 
“  there  is  no  danger.  1  think  it  is  the  motion  of  the  boat 
j  that  has  a  little  affected  our  friend  Flitterby.  I  should 
prescribe  another  glass  of  champagne.  Steward —  I  mean 
Hargrove,  bring  us  some  fizz  here.” 

Flitterby  was  indeed  a  ghastly  picture.  Having  hung 
for  a  moment  or  two  like  a  beheaded  pirate  over  the  gun¬ 
wale  of  the  boat,  which  was  now  dipping  like  a  dolphin,  he 
had  sheltered  himself  beside  the  mast  in  a  most  dishevelled 
and  dejected  state.  All  he  could  articulate  was,  “  Oh  it’s 
like  a  merry-go-round  at  Barnet  Fair.  Ask  the  governor 
for  his  brandy-flask :  he  always  carries  one  in  his  breast 
pocket.  It ’s  like  a  merry-go  ”  — 

The  governor,  appealed  to,  looked  for  a  moment  majes¬ 
tic  and  astonished,  and  then  quietly  produced  “  the  great 
medicine  ”  from  a  hidden  recess. 

“Subject  to  cramp,”  he  said  in  a  mysterious  whisper; 
“  advised  never  to  go  out  without  it.  Comes  in  handy 
sometimes,  you  see.”  To  judge  from  the  manager’s  nose, 
frequent  cramps  in  that  quarter  had  only  been  driven  back 
by  extraordinary  zeal  and  promptitude.  “  He  ’ll  soon 
come  round.  We  must  turn  soon.  I  hope  to  g'lodnesi 
Miss  Tresham  won’t  be  ill  —  it  makes  one  so  tame  after¬ 
wards.  You  look  after  her,  Merryweather,  my  boy.  I 
think  I  shall  lie  down  a  bit.  Do  take  care  of  Flitterby  and 
Miss  T.  This  up  and  down  is  getting  awful  I  ” 

And  so  it  was.  A  little  past  Filey,  the  sun  had  suddenly 
gone  in,  and  the  sky  grown  clouded  and  murky.  The  sea 
seemed  suddenly  to  cloud  and  grow  turbid.  The  waves, 


6t)m  murmui  iog  bubbles  that  laughed  round  the  keel,  had 
grown  to  dark  billows  that  every  moment  rose  and  wid¬ 
ened.  The  boat  made  little  way  and  seemed  to  grow 
giddy  in  the  toss  and  yeasty  struggle.  Filey  Brig,  away  to 
the  right,  showed  its  shark’s  snout  only  through  the  mist 
by  a  white  line  of  froth  where  the  breakers  dashed  against 
it  in  wrangling  protest,  and  still  the  great  brown  sail, 
iwollen  tight  by  the  rising  wind,  struggled  and  strained, 
tnd  drove  forward  the  troubled  boat. 

A  sudden,  quick  turn  of  instinctive  fear  had  come  over 
the  little  party.  The  manager  silently  puffed  at  his  cigar, 
jnd  looked  at  Hargrove,  who  was  helping  the  sailor l)oy 
who  looked  after  the  boat  to  handle  a  sail.  Flitterby  gave 
no  signs  of  life,  and  lay  a  squalid  mummy  beside  the  mast, 
forming  a  sort  of  checkmate  to  all  possible  nautical  ma- 
nauvres.  Mrs.  Jessop  was  clinging  to  Patty,  with  vague 
notions  of  mutual  help.  The  dresser  was  repeating  one  of 
Watts’s  hymns  in  an  audible  voice,  and  with  a  creditable 
imitation  of  a  Wesleyan  funeral  service.  The  manager’s 
friend  was  dozing  moodily  over  his  cigar.  Hargrove  and 
Merr)  weather  and  the  fisherman’s  boy  were  the  only  three 
able-bodied  seamen  left  in  the  “Fly-by-night”;  and  even 
Merryweaiher  was  hardly  a  real  A.  B.,  for  he  kept  close  to 
Lilly’s  side,  cheering  her  in  his  hearty,  frank  way,  and 
laughing  at  the  scene  of  general  desolation.  Lilly,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Uyde,  and  fond  of  sailing,  enjoying  the  dip  and 
ikim  of  the  boat,  wondered  why  every  one  was  so  dull. 

“There  is  no  danger,  Mr.  Merry  weather,  is  there  ?  ”  she 
laid,  after  making  up  a  snug  corner  for  the  now  silent 
Patty  and  her  still  more  downcast  mother,  while  the 
dresser,  in  a  Banshee  attitude,  crouched  at  Mrs.  Jessop’s 
feet.  “  The  motion  is  nothing,  and  the  waves  are  not  half 
the  height  I ’ve  seen  them  round  the  Needles.” 

“  It  is  getting  a  little  rougher,”  said  Frank,  with  a  dan- 
erous  glance  at  her  calm,  untroubled  face;  “but  to  people 
ike  mjself,  who  have  been  yachting  in  the  Mediterranean, 
this  is  pure  play.  But  only  just  look  at  our  first  tragedian 
I  never  saw  him  so  heroic  before.  He  really  is  grand  — 
he  would  make  a  very  fine  second  senator  in  one  of  the 
recessions  of  ‘Julius  Csesar,’  and  I  shouldn’t  grudge 
m  his  thirty  shillings.” 

“  How  you  make  fun  of  that  poor  drenched  fogy  I  And, 
Mr.  Merry  weather,”  said  Lilly,  as  she  watched  the  big 
waves  race  by  with  uninterrupted  delight,  “  after  all,  there 
is  a  certain  nobility  in  even  aiming  at  high  tragedy.” 

“A  certain  conceit.  He  couldn’t  represent  common 
life.  All  his  dignity  is  got  by  mouthing  and  stage  robes. 
Sour  old  impostor.  Don’t  think  me  bitter,  Lilly —  I  mean. 
Miss  Tresham  ;  but  I  do  hate  and  detest  pretence  and 
humbug.  By  George  I  it  is  three  o’clock.  We  must  be 
turning  now,  or  the  wind  will  be  against  us,  and  a  good 
•ea  on.  This  fellow  forgets  how  slow  we  shall  go  back.” 

“We  must  be  turning,  Mr.  Hargrove,”  he  shouted  to 
the  tragedian,  who  was  grimly  steering,  while  the  boy  was 
with  evident  uneasiness  watching  the  sail,  ready  to  let  go 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  “  It  is  five  minutes  past  three. 
We’re  past  Filey  Brig,  and  we’ve  been  two  hours  coming. 
We  shall  take  at  least  three  or  four  getting  back.  It  will 
take  us  all  we  know  to  get  back  by  seven,  in  time  to 
dress.” 

“  Turn,  Mr.  Hargrove,  directly,”  groaned  the  manager 
imperiously.  “  AVe  ’re  getting  much  —  much  too  far  away.” 
“  I  know  what  I ’m  about,”  said  Hargrove  doggedly. 
Hived  here  once  for  two  years,  and  I  had  a  boat  of  my 
own,  sir,  twice  the  size  tf  this.  This  is  an  out-and-in 
wind,  and  we  shall  skip  back  in  no  time.” 

“Turn  her  head,  sir,  directly  I  ”  roared  the  manager, 
or  I’ll  cancel  your  agreement  to-morrow  morning.  You 
Mve  refused  several  minor  parts  already,  and  spoiled 
many  others.” 

‘*1  will  not  turn  her,  proud  despot,”  growled  Hargrove, 
till  I  choose.  I  have  a  Koman  soul,  and  I  refuse  to  wear 
thy  chain.” 

“If  we  rip  on  like  this,  old  bloke,”  said  the  boy,  “  you  ’ll 
“*  the  Black  Pool  Sand  in  five  minutes  more.  I’ve 
Wd  him  so,  gents,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  Why,  crikey  1 
look,  the  water  ’•  shallowing  now,  I  tell  yer.  Five  min¬ 


utes  more,  gents,  and  if  you  can’t  swim,  God  ’elp  you.  It’s 
so  thick  here  already  I  can’t  say  how  far  out  we  are;  but 
near  the  Black  Pool  Sand  we  are,  I  stake  my  affiJavy.” 

“  Do  you  hear  what  the  boy  says,  Hargrove  V  ”  said 
Merry  weather  sternly. 

“  Yes,  proud  minion,  I  do ;  but  I ’m  captain  in  this  trip, 
and  on  I  shall  go.” 

“  You  turn,  or  I  ’ll  turn  her  myself.  This  is  some  mali¬ 
cious  scheme  of  yours.” 

“  This  rock  shall  fly  from  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  1.” 

“  Then  here  goes,”  said  Merry-weather,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  on  the  imperturbable  tragedian. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Just  as  Frank  tore  Hargrove’s  big 
hands  from  the  helm  the  boat  gave  a  plunge,  a  lifl,  a  throb, 
and  a  convulsive  shudder,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  sand. 
Hargrove  had  drawn  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  shore, 
and  they  were  now,  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  stuck  fast  on 
the  edge  of  the  Black  Pool  Sand,  and  in  con'iiderable 
danger. 

The  shock  roused  every  one  —  Patty,  Mrs.  Jessop,  the 
companion,  the  drowsy  brother  of  the  landlord,  the  mana¬ 
ger.  Even  Flitterby  himself,  remembering  Ilirgrove’s 
directions,  and  quite  frightened  enough  to  follow  them, 
aifected  the  most  extravagant  terror,  and  sat  up  and 
howled  like  a  lost  dog. 

“  This  will  be  two  hundred  pounds  out  of  my  pocket,” 
said  the  manager. 

“  Don’t  talk  of  pockets,”  groaned  Mrs.  Jessop;  “  wo 
shall  soon  have  no  pockets,  or  anything  to  put  in  them. 
Does  any  one  remember  a  hymn  ?  I  can  think  of  nothing 
but  the  prayer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament.” 

“  You  villain  !  ”  said  the  manager,  shaking  his  fist  at 
Hargrove,  “  this  comes  of  your  accursed  obstinacy  and 
false  pretence.  You  know  no  more  about  a  boat  than  you 
do  of  Chinese.  You  ’re  an  impostor,  sir,  and  you  will  be 
answerable  in  a  court  of  justice  —  a  court  of  justice,  sir  — 
for  the  lives  of  me  and  my-  company.” 

“  For  God’s  sake  let ’s  get  her  head  round,  or  we  shall 
all  be  lost!”  said  the  fisherman’s  boy,  running  up  and 
almost  throwing  himself  at  the  manager’s  feet. 

“  Look  here,  Mr.  Hargrove,”  said  that  q;ascible  poten¬ 
tate,  “  it ’s  now  three  fourteen,  and  it ’s  all  we  shall  do  to 
work  back  to  Scarborough  by  seven.  Get  her  head  round 
—  do  you  hear  ?  —  you  croaking  old  scoundrel,  or,  by  the 
stage  thunder-box,  sir,  I  ’ll  throw  you  to  the  fishes.” 

At  that  moment  the  boat  gave  a  plunge  forward  and 
wedged  itself  deeper  on  the  reef.  The  manager,  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  could  steady  himself  from  the  shock,  threw  him¬ 
self  on  the  tragedian,  and  dragged  him  neck  and  crop  to 
the  gunwale.  With  one  heavy  blow  he  blackened  one  of 
Hargrove’s  vulture-like  eyes,  wHh  angry  right  hand  the 
other.  An  instant  more  and  Hargrove  would  have  been 
floundering  in  the  yeasty  sea,  lost  beyond  all  hope,  when 
Merry-weather,  at  a  scream  from  Lilly,  leaped  forward  and 
rescued  the  manager’s  victim,  pushing  Hargrove  apart, 
and  hurling  him  down  on  Flitterby. 

“  Let  me  get  at  him,”  roared  the  maddened  manager. 
“  Here  I  go  and  announce  a  special  benefit,  and  this  scoun¬ 
drel  gets  us  in’o  this  pickle.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  sir,  I  ’ll 
stop  his  six  months’  wages  for  it !  It ’s  a  scheme  of  his. 
It ’s  a  conspiracy,  and  I  ’ll  take  it  into  court;  by  the  Lord 
Harry,  I  will  1  ” 

“  AVill  no  one  bring  me  some  brandy  ?  I ’m  dying  I  ” 
groaned  Mrs.  Jessop;  and  as  for  Patty,  all  her  chic  and 
sprightliness  had  vanished. 

There  was  really  danger  now,  for  an  apocalyptic  dark¬ 
ness  hid  the  shore,  the  sea  broke  heavily  over  the  fishing- 
boat  from  stem  to  stern,  and  there  was  danger  she  might 
fill  or  be  broken  up  by  the  waves.  Where  Merry  weather  sat 
with  one  arm  round  Lilly,  guarding  her  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  the  wild  bursts  of  rain  and  storm,  the  spray  blew 
BO  blinding  thick  that  the  manager  could  be  hardly  distin¬ 
guished  as  he  stood  holding  on  to  the  mast. 

“  I  know  you  will  tell  me  the  truth,  Mr.  Merry  weather,” 
said  Lilly,  suddenly  but  quite  calmly,  looking  out  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  under  an  extempore  hood  she  had  made  of  a 
railway  rug ;  “  but  are  we  in  real  danger?  ” 
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"  Call  me  Frank,  and  I  will  tell  you,”  said  the  young 
actor,  with  a  look  not  to  be  mistaken. 

“  Is  there,  Mr.  —  well  then,  Frank,  If  it  must  be  so  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  Lilly,  there  is.  If  the  tide  does  not  soon  turn  and 
let  us  ofT,  the  boat  must  swamp  or  break  up  in  another  ten 
minutes.  But  have  hope,  Lilly:  I  shall  lash  you  to  the 
mast  if  the  danger  increases.  Worst  come  to  the  worst,  I 
shall  strike  out  for  the  shore.  Think  of  me  sometimes, 
Lilly,  if  you  are  saved  and  I  am  lost.” 

Lilly  made  no  reply,  but  hot  tears  broke  from  her  eyes 
in  big  drops;  and  when  Frank  clasped  her  band  and 
pressed  her  cheek  she  said  nothing,  but  she  did  not  with¬ 
draw  her  hand. 

A  strange  revival  now  drew  the  attention  of  the  lovers. 
Flitterby,  aroused  by  the  imminent  danger  of  which  he  had 
become  conscious,  and  revived  by  some  dozen  nips  of  Mer¬ 
ry  weather’s  flask,  now  crawled  through  the  water  and  clung 
hold  of  Hargrove’s  legs. 

“Hargrove,”  said  he,  “this  is  dre.idfull  We’re  all 
drowning — we ’re  all  going  down.  Help!  helpl” 

“  You  born  idiot,”  croaked  Hargrove,  “  there  is  no  use 
in  acting  now.  We  are  really  going  down.  You  fool  1 
I ’m  caught  in  my  own  trap.  If  the  tide  does  not  turn  di¬ 
rectly,  we  shall  be  food  for  fishes,  sir.  I  tell  you,  in  half 
an  hour  the.  English  stage  will  be  thrown  back  twenty 
years.  He  who  would  have  been  the  greatest  Hamlet  of 
the  day  will  perish  with  a  grinner  through  a  horse-collar, 
a  Jew  money-lender,  a  young  jackanapes,  and  three  silly 
women.  Lord  forgive  me  for  this  1  ” 

Flitterby  turned  white  as  the  dead  at  this.  Hitherto, 
though  miserably  ill,  he  had  treated  it  as  a  joke.  Now  his 
fear  turned  into  rage  and  repentance.  He  actually  got  on 
his  legs,  and.  though  the  boat  rolled  heavily,  struggled 
across  to  where  the  lovers  sat,  inseparable,  careless  even  of 
death,  no  eye,  no  ear  but  for  each  other. 

The  miserable  little  creature  came  and  lay  down  before 
them.  “  It ’s  that  villain  did  it,”  he  said,  pointing  to  Har- 

frove.  “  It  was  him,  and  all  to  spoil  your  benefit.  He 
lethered  about  knowing  the  coast,  and  the  reef  and  how 
to  get  on  and  of!'  it  with  only  a  little  delay ;  and  I  was  to 
pretend  to  be  frightened  when  a  sea  broke,  just  to  try 
your  mettle,  and  now,  oh  I  we  ’re  all  going  to  be  drowned. 
Forgive  me  Miss  Lilly;  forgive  me,  Merryweather,  won’t 
you?  We  shall  be  all  drowned  together,  so  let’s  die 
friends,  let ’s  be  sociable,  Mr.  Frank  and  Miss  Lilly,  at  the 
last  hour.  They  ’ll  talk  of  us  in  London.  There  ’ll  be  a 
leader  on  us  in  the  Daily  Tel.  Oh,  my  poor  old  mother, 
what  a  loss  to  her  I  ” 

It  was  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  poor  creature’s  sor¬ 
row  and  repentance,  his  cowardice  and  vanity,  with  the 
one  redeeming  thought  for  the  old  mother  he  supported. 

”  Bear  it  like  a  man,  Flitterby,”  said  Merryweather, 
still  clasping  Lilly  ;  “  there  may  be  hope  yet.  They  may 
see  us  from  the  shore  if  the  mist  was  only  to  lift.  Keep 
some  heart,  man,  for  shame  ;  at  the  worst  it  will  all  soon 
be  over.” 

A  great  wave,  as  Frank  turned  to  Lilly  and  pressed  her 
closer  to  him,  broke  over  the  boat,  struck  down  the  mana¬ 
ger  and  Hargrove,  who  wallowed  together,  and  nearly 
washed  Flitterby  overboard.  The  end  had  come.  Mrs. 
Jessop  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed;  Lilly  clung  closer  to 
Frank,  unable  at  that  last  moment  to  conceal  ,  her  love. 
Just  then  a  wild  scream  and  shout  broke  from  the  boy, 
who  had  been  hanging  head  down  over  the  head  of  the 
boat.  “Hoorah!  she’s  loosening,  gents,”  he  cried ;  “I 
can  feel  the  sand  boiling  under  the  keel.  We  shall  be  off 
in  a  jifl'ey,  gents,  if  the  sea  don’t  stave  her  in.  We  must 
all  bale  now  to  lighten  her.” 

So  saying,  the  delighted  hobble-de-hoy  seized  hold  of 
Flitterby’s  shiny  new  hat,  and  began  splashing  out  the 
water  for  dear  life. 

“  God  be  thanked  I  ”  said  Hargrove  with  some  real  feel¬ 
ing,  or  a  very  fair  assumption  of  it.  “  Then  I  shall  shuffle 
ofi'  this  mortal  coil  without  foul  murder  on  my  soul.” 

Merryweather,  who  was  squeezing  Lilly’s  hands,  and 
halt  wild  with  joy,  laughed  as  he  looked  up  and  said,  “  No, 
no,  Mr.  Hargrove,  you  have  n’t  done  shuffling  yet,  take 


I  my  word  for  it;  and  as  for  murder,  if  you  have  n’t  succeeded 
in  murdering  us,  you  'll  go  on  murdering  Shakespeare  I 
dare  say,  for  many  a  year.” 

“  Not  on  my  stage,”  growled  the  manager,  as  the  boat 
began  to  lift  and  disentangle  itself;  “noton  mystaae  — 
no,  not  in  these  boots  —  not  it  he  would  play  Richard  at 
call-boy’s  prices.  A  croaking  impostor,  to  risk  all  our  livei 
for  a  mean  revenge.  I  ’ll  have  him  drummed  out  of  Sca> 
borough,  see  if  1  won’t.  If  it  was  n’t  murder,  we ’d  throw 
him  overboard  now.  Romeo,  indeed  I  Why,  he’s  only  fit 
to  come  on  as  third  murderer  in  Macbeth.  Yah  1  ” 

As  they  passed  Filey,  the  mist  thinned,  and  sunlight 
broke  out  again  on  the  white  cliffs  and  the  roofs  and  merry 
groups  on  the  sand.  Frank  and  Lilly  had  passed  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  death  unto  life.  Feehly  and  by  degrees  Mrs. 
Jessop,  Patty,  and  the  dresser  revived,  ventured  on  some 
champagne,  and  began  to  laugh  at  their  own  fears.  Flit¬ 
terby  came  to  also,  and  assumed  a  comic  mariner  tone, 
with  many  winks  at  poor,  chapfallen,  gloomy  Hargrove, 
and  with  timid  jocosities ;  for  the  manager  was  unappeas¬ 
able  as  Achilles,  and  kept  referring  to  his  enormous 
gold  repeater,  as  if  remonstrating  with  Providence. 
Even  the  manager’s  friend  grew  more  vivacious  as  the 
town  of  Scarborough  hove  in  sight ;  Flitterby  even  broke 
out  with  “  Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark,”  followed  by 
“  Let ’s  all  go  a-sailing.” 

'Fhe  pier  clock  struck  eight  as  the  boat  rounded  the 
north  cliffs,  and  at  the  sound  the  manager  broke  into  a 
final  hurricane.  “  Look  here,  sir,”  he  said,  going  up  to 
poor  cowering  Hargrove,  who  looked  more  like  the 
Stranger  on  his  last  legs  than  ever,  “  mark  me  1  By  the 
fiery  Flanbango  I  ’ll  denounce  you,  sir,  to  every  manager  in 
Christendom,  and  you  ’ll  have  to  ship  off  your  pettifogging 
talents  to  some  extreme  corner  of  the  Antipodes.  ‘  Cassio, 
be  never  more  an  officer  of  mine.’  ” 

It  was  quite  evident,  even  to  the  most  ordinary  gossips, 
by  the  time  the  “  Fly-by-night  ”  rounded  the  pier  wall, 
that  if  Frank  Merryweather  had  lost  a  benefit,  he  had  that 
day  won  a  wife. 


MONEY-MAKING  AT  MONACO. 

BY  P.  KENDALL. 

Bradshaw,  or  any  other  intelligent  guide-book,  will 
probably  tell  vou  that  Monaco  is  a  principality  exipiisitely 
situated  on  a  large  rock  projecting  into  the  beautiful  bine 
Mediterranean;  and  will  probably  continue  to  prose  about 
its  natural  beauties  through  two  or  three  pages  at  least 
That  the  intelligent  guide-books  are  perfectly  right  in 
their  description  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt;  but  if 
any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble  of  watching  the  hundreds 
of  visitors  who  daily  flock  there  from  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Nice,  Menton,  Antibes,  Cannes,  etc.,  he  would 
see  how  little  attention  is  paid  by  them  to  the  lovely  land¬ 
scape  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  how,  lor  the 
most  part,  they  walk  hastily  to  the  one  attraction  of  the 
place,  namely,  the  gambling  rooms,  and  only  leave  them 
when,  to  use  a  gambler’s  expression,  they  are  completely 
cleaned  out.  It  is  only  after  this  unpleasant  operation 
has  been  performed  by  Monsieur  Blanc's  croupier  that  the 
beautiful  scenery  has  any  chance  of  being  looked  at,  and 
even  then  it  is  not  properly  appreciated.  After  losing 
heavily,  a  man  is  not  in  the  humor  to  be  consoled  by  look¬ 
ing  at  a  motionless  blue  sea  and  sky,  or  grand-looking 
mountains,  or  by  inhaling  the  sweet  jierfume  of  innumer 
able  orange  and  lemon  groves.  The  whole  thing  seems 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable ;  and  what  seems  still  mors 
wonderful  is,  that  after  a  good  day  at  trente  et  quarante, 
or  a  few  lucky  shots  at  roulette,  the  regular  gambler  is  m 
too  excited  a  state  of  mind  to  care  for  gazing  on  the  scene 
before  him,  and  will  turn  more  naturally  to  the  good  din¬ 
ner  that  awaits  him  at  the  Hdtel  de  I’aris,  or  the  evening^* 
concert  by  M.  Blanc’s  inimitable  orchestra.  Thus  it  u 
that  the  gardens  and  terraces  of  the  Casino,  so  profusely 
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Ijid  out  and  stocked  with  the  choicest  plants —  the  cactus, 
pilm-tree,  aloes,  and  hedges  of  geraniums  all  growing 
ibundantly  —  are  comparatively  deserted,  save  by  two  or 
three  officers  from  the  Monaco  army,  and  a  few  nurses 
»nd  children  from  the  neighboring  hotels.  The  fascina¬ 
tion  of  gambling  is  far  beyond  any  other  attraction ;  and 
there  was  an  amusing  story  told  at  Ilombourg  a  few  years 
jjo,  that  on  one  occasion  when  Patti  was  bolding  her 
whole  audience  spell-bound  in  the  mad  scene  of  Lucia,  a 
man  suddenly  rushed  in  and  exclaimed,  “  There  is  a  run 
of  twelve  red ; "  and  in  one  moment  the  theatre  was 
empty.  That  such  a  lovely  place  and  heavenly  climate 
should  be  thrown  away  on  its  present  frequenters  seems 
eery  lamentable,  and  we  cannot  help  wondering  at  the 
reckless  extravagance  which  Blanc  has  lavished  on  bis 
paodemonium,  considering  bow  little  his  generosity  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  his  victims.  Nothing,  however,  is  done  by 
that  gentleman  in  a  mean  or  niggardly  spirit ;  and  it  may 
be  some  consolation  for  ruined  gamblers  to  know  that  “  la 
hunille  Blanc  ”  is  renowned  fur  its  charitable  gifts,  not 
only  in  the  environs  of  Monaco,  but  also  in  Paris,  where 
Madame  Blanc  is  most  assiduous  in  promoting  and  sustain¬ 
ing  charitable  societies.  When  the  pigeon  has  been 
plucked  to  its  uttermost  farthing,  and  has  even  played  — 
s  fact  which  very  often  occurs — the  money  put  aside  to 
take  him  to  some  purer  spot  on  God’s  earth,  he  may  apply 
to  the  bank  for  what  is  known  in  gambling  slang  as  the 
“viatique,”  namely,  the  money  to  enable  him  to  travel 
and  leave  “  ce  lieu  de  perdition.”  But  this  money  is  not 
forthcoming  until  the  loser  has  been  ]>ut  through  a  severe 
cross-examination,  and  still  more  unpleasant  inspection 
by  all  the  croupiers ;  after  which,  a  sum  varying  from 
three  to  five  hundred  francs  will  be  accorded  him.  The 
latter  sum,  however,  is  only  given  in  the  case  of  very 
heavy  losses,  three  hundred  francs  being  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  to  take  a  man  comfortably  to  Paris,  where  every  civ¬ 
ilized  person  is  supposed  to  have  friends.  After  being 
paraded  by  the  caissier  through  the  salons,  so  that  the 
croupiers  and  •*  mouchards  ”  who  are  there  for  the  purpose 
may  testify  to  the  fact  of  your  having  really  lost,  you  are 
conducted  to  “  La  Caisse,”  an  apartment  on  the  first  floor, 
where  you  sign  a  receipt  for  the  money,  and  go  on  your 
I  way  rejoicing,  never  more,  however,  to  enter  the  gambling 
rooms  until  those  few  hundred  francs  have  been  religiously 
and  honorably  returned  to  the  bank.  We  asked  the  sec¬ 
retary  whether  they  often  lost  the  money  thus  advanced. 
“Rarement,”  he  replied  dryly;  “on  revient  toujours.” 
This  winter,  after  the  slight  excitement  of  “  rhomine  qui 
I’est  brulc  la  cervelle  dans  le  ventre  ”  —  as  that  would-be 
itiicide  was  laughingly  denominated  to  me  by  one  of  the 
employes  —  had  passed  away,  and  the  celebrated  Maltese 
player  hail  left,  there  was  little  in  the  play  to  interest  the 
impartial  looker-cn. 

There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  people  frequenting  the  salons  this  year.  Every  one 
admitted  bad  to  procure  a  card  of  invitation  from  the 
“administration,”  which  was  only  delivered  by  your  giv- 
-  mgyour  own  name  and  address.  Thus  many  of  the  demi¬ 
monde  who  yearly  flock  to  Monaco  were  denied  admittance, 
and  had  to  return  disconsolate  to  Paris.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  rule  was  not  more  impartially  carried  out,  as  many  of 
th^  ladies  hailing  from  the  Vaterland  were  admitted, 
owing,  we  suppose,  to  Blanc’s  large  German  connection  ; 
whilst  others,  because  they  were  French  and  well  known, 
were  refused  the  entrance  to  what  is  to  them  Elysium. 
The  show  of  diamonds  in  a  gambling  salon  is  always  re¬ 
markable,  and  this  year  the  display  at  Monte  Carlo  sur- 
P»s«d  anything  of  the  kind  we  ever  remember  to  have 
•oen.  Juliette  Beau,  with  her  solitaire  ear-rings,  valued 
It  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  Lassdny,  with  the 
produce  of  six  years’  indifferent  acting  in  Russia,  were 
^one  enough  to  dazzle  any  one,  and  when  joined  by  Mile, 
wlval  (Silly’s  sister),  who  had  a  fresh  parure  for  every 
diws  she  wore,  were  almost  sufficient  to  light  up  the  rooms 
without  the  aid  of  gas.  Lea  grandes  dames  were  naturally 
lot  behind  in  this  exhibition  of  precious  stones,  la  Princesse 
Sonwarow,  la  Comtesse  de  Galve,  la  Princesse  Coriokoff, 


etc.,  all  contributing  largely  to  the  “  spectacle  dblouissant ;  ” 
but  it  is  only“ces  femmes,”  as  the  French  contemptibly 
term  their  modern  Aspasias,  who  dare  appear  in  public  with 
diamonds  on  their  wrists,  hands,  heads,  and  even  feet.  The 
“  bals  de  societd  ”  given  by  the  “  administration  ”  at  Monaco 
are  the  dullest  as  well  as  the  most  amusing  things  going. 
'Phe  ladies  and  gentlemen  staying  at  the  Hdtel  de  Paris 
are  all  duly  invited;  but  as  none  of  the  former  have  ever 
been  known  to  accept  Monsieur  Blanc’s  hospitality,  the 
question  arises  as  to  who  there  is  to  dance  with.  In  this 

firedicament,  the  “  administration  ”  invites  all  the  official 
adies  of  Monaco  —  the  wives  of  the  lawyer,  the  judge, 
the  general  of  the  army,  etc. ;  and  if  all  these  ladies  can 
be  united  in  one  evening,  there  are  perhaps  six  or  eight 
couples  to  be  seen  dancing  when  the  fete  is  at  its  height. 
At  these  solemn  and  strictly  respectable  entertainments 
there  are  generally  a  dozen  men  to  one  lady.  Think  what 
a  paradise  this  would  be  for  the  Brighton  or  Cheltenham 
girls,  where  the  proportion  is  so  distractingly  on  the  other 
sidel  A  very  good  supper  is  provided  free  of  expense, 
and  refreshments  handed  round  during  the  entr’actes  of 
the  dancing ;  but  with  all  these  luxuries,  the  beautiful 
room  is  nearly  empty,  and  the  magnificent  orchestra  plays 
Strauss’s  valses  to  empty  benches  and  unappreciative  feet. 
It  is,  however,  when  the  pigeon-shooting  matches  come  off 
that  Monaco  is  really  seen  at  its  fullest  glory ;  then  no 
place  is  to  be  found,  far  or  near,  on  which  to  lay  your 
head  at  night,  unless  you  have  taken  rooms  weeks  before¬ 
hand.  Five  gambling-tables  are  kept  incessantly  going 
from  11.30  A.  M.  till  11.30  p.  m.;  the  click  of  the  roulette 
ball  is  uninterrupted,  the  monotonous  tones  of  the  trente 
et  quarante  croupiers  unceasing.  You  must  use  sheer 
force  to  gain  a  place  at  either  table,  and  money  is  thrown 
frantically  over  the  heads  of  the  assembled  multitude,  so 
eager  are  the  visitors  to  lose  their  money  and  have  excite¬ 
ment  at  any  cost.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  place  could  possibly 
be  more  attractive  than  Monte  Carlo.  Given  an  unequalled 
climate,  perpetual  sunshine,  complete  shelter  from  the  cold 
winds,  an  hotel  which,  though  excessively  expensive,  gives 
you  your  money’s  worth,  excellent  music  iwice  a  day, 
o|)eratic  performances  twice  a  week,  and  a  man  must  be 
very  hard  to  please  who  does  not  find  time  pass  easily 
and  pleasantly  in  the  little  principality  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 
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Radiant  summer  was  reigning  over  the  rugged  and 
picturesque  old  city  of  Brescia  L’Arinata.  Italian  sun¬ 
shine  wrought  its  magic  on  everything.  A  blue  elysian 
haze  encircled  the  town,  with  gold-green  acacias  peering 
sleepily  through  it,  olive-hued  poplars  piercing  it,  and  the 
fairy-like  towers  of  rock-borne  fortresses  shining  rosily 
across  it  out  of  the  sky.  Red  roofs  and  chimneys  burned ; 
tall,  dingy  houses  lifted  their  painted  brows  out  of  black 
depths  of  shadow,  and  grew  brilliant  with  gazing  at  the 
sun.  Narrowest  vicoletti  breaking  the  blocks  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings  looked  like  dark  fissures  in  a  mountain ;  fresco  pict¬ 
ures  on  the  fronts  of  the  houses  in  the  open  streets  blazed 
with  —  almost  —  their  original  color,  and  oleanders  in  the 
rusty  balconies  flashed  out  pink  and  scarlet  and  crimson, 
making  garlands  of  fire  all  down  the  time-darkened  walls. 

A  young  girl  was  entering  the  town  by  a  hilly  road  on 
the  outskirts,  a  solitary  figure,  threading  the  tall  poplars, 
and  surrounded  by  a  background  of  scenery,  like  one  of 
Titian’s  pictures.  A  blending  of  the  gay,  the  fantastic, 
and  the  sombre  were  noticeable  in  the  face  and  apparel  of 
this  mailen,  making  her  peculiarly  picturesque,  as  she  ad¬ 
vanced  out  of  the  ethereal  blues  and  greens  of  the  dLtance, 
and  took  her  way  through  the  deep-colored  streets  of  the 
town. 

It  was  evidently  all  new  to  her,  for  she  gazed  at  every¬ 
thing  as  a  foreigner  gazes.  In  the  market- place  she  peeped 
curiously  under  the  great  white  umbrellas  of  the  fruit- 
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women,  and  spoke  in  broken  Italian  when  she  purchased  a 
piece  of  ripe  melon,  to  quench  her  thirst  of  travel.  The 
two  strange  men  of  metal  who  hammer  out  the  hour  on  the 
face  of  the  great  clock  made  her  start  as  they  stepped  for¬ 
ward  to  their  work,  and  the  paintings  on  the  fronts  of  the 
houses,  with  their  curious  stories  told  in  half  brilliant, 
half-blotted  colors,  had  a  fascination  fur  her  as  she  leaned 
against  a  wall  and  enjoyed  her  refreshment.  The  market 
was  going  on  at  the  time.  Carts  rolled  about,  voices  sang 
and  shouted,  the  yellow  curtains  fluttered  out  from  the 
black  shadows  of  the  little  shops  at  the  side  of  the  street, 
figures  of  young  girls,  of  mothers  with  children,  appeared 
among  the  fire-flowers  in  the  balconies  and  nodded  down 
to  other  people  who  were  gazing  up  from  below.  A  stone 
pierced  the  girl’s  shoe,  which  was  worn  with  walking,  and 
she  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a  church  and  examined  it  rue¬ 
fully.  There  was  an  ugly  hole :  the  owner  made  a  little 
wry  face  as  she  looked  at  it,  then  laughed,  and  put  it  on 
again.  “  I  shall  earn  a  pair  of  strong  ones  before  long,” 
she  said  to  herself,  though  not  in  Italian.  “  I  must  pick 
my  steps  until  then.”  The  shoe  was  certainly  not  a  peas¬ 
ant’s  shoe,  yet  the  girl  was  dressed  like  a  peasant.  Her 
brown  skirt,  black  bo<lice,  and  white  chemisette  were  of 
the  coarsest  materials.  Bare  and  sunburnt  were  her  pretty, 
round  arms  and  delicate  hands ;  a  scarlet  sash  hung  round 
her  waist,  and  scarlet  ribbons  tied  up  her  hair  —  silky  dark 
hair,  a  little  bronzed  at  the  edges.  Her  face  was  plump, 
dimpled,  and  exqui-itely  moulded ;  her  eyes  were  dark, 
luminous,  and  full  of  humor.  A  white  coif  sheltered  the 
eyes  at  present,  and  threw  a  transparent,  flickering  shadow 
all  round  the  face.  After  the  accident  to  her  shoe  the 
young  stranger  walked  cautiously  and  with  a  little  limp 
through  the  streets  of  Brescia,  and  the  people  looked  after 
her  as  she  went. 

In  a  street  which  descends  a  hill  five  cobblers  were 
sitting  in  the  open  air,  busily  engaged  with  their  work. 
They  sat  on  five  wooden  stools,  which  were  close  together 
in  a  line,  and  each  man  supported  his  feet  on  the  rail  of 
the  seat  of  his  neighbor.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  they  all 
rode  a  single  wooden  horse  down  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in 
BO  close  and  straight  a  file  had  they  ranged  themselves. 
First  in  the  row  was  a  very  old  man,  with  white  hair  and 
a  placid  countenance,  who  waxed  his  thread  often,  and  was 
slow  at  his  work ;  next,  his  sons,  two  elderly  men,  singu¬ 
larly  like  each  other, ’except  that  the  expression  of  the  one 
was  morose  and  abstracted,  while  that  of  the  other  was 
nervous  and  fierce;  fourthly,  a  good-looking  young  man, 
with  lively  eyes  and  a  confident  air,  who  gazed  about  the 
street  between  every  two  of  his  stitches;  and,  last  of  all,  a 
second  young  man,  with  an  earnest,  intelligent  face,  who 
seemed  to  give  all  his  attention  to  his  work.  As  our  limp¬ 
ing  maiden  came  down  the  street  she  caught  sight  of  this 
group,  and,  hastening  up  to  them,  pointed  to  her  broken 
shoe. 

“  Ciabattini  V  ”  she  asked  eagerly. 

Yes,  they  were  cobblers,  answered  the  men,  raising  their 
five  heads  and  gazing  in  surprise  at  the  liveliness  and 
beauty  of  her  face.  Ubaldo,  the  old  man,  looked  at  her 
kindly;  Trifonius,  the  morose,  and  Grifone,  the  fiery,  re¬ 
garded  her  with  grudging  admiration ;  while  the  two 
young  men,  Frisco,  the  son  of  Trifonius,  and  Silvio,  the 
apprentice,  gazed  round  at  her  over  ttieir  shoulders  with 
the  liveliest  interest  and  delight.  As  they  all  stared,  with 
their  thread  suspended,  the  young  stranger  suddenly  broke 
into  a  peal  of  the  most  deliciously  mirthful  laughter,  which 
shook  in  the  air  like  the  song  of  a  lark,  and  made  the  five 
cobblers  also  laugh,  though  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  laughing  at. 

“  You  all  look  so  funny!  ”  cried  the  girl,  drawing  forth  a 
fine  white  handkerchief  and  wiping  the  tears  of  merriment 
from  her  eyes. 

“  This  is  not  business  I  ”  growled  Trifonius.  “  Can  3’ou 
pay?” 

“  We  do  not  work  for  nothing,”  said  Grifone. 

“  I  have  no  money  at  present,”  said  the  girl ;  “  but  I 
mean  to  pay  you  afterwards.” 

”  It  will  not  do,”  said  Trifonius. 
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“  You  can  go  elsewhere,”  said  Grifone.  ! 

“  Trust  her,  my  sons  I  ”  said  Ubaldo.  “  She  is  a  strat 
ger.” 

The  girl  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  bending  th  | 
broken  shoe  back  and  forwards  in  her  hands,  and  then  ahi 
glanced  wistfully  at  the  row  of  men  who  refused  to  help  her. 

“  If  I  had  a  needle  and  thread  I  could  do  it  myself,"  eh^ 
said. 

“  That  you  could  not  I  ”  cried  the  old  man.  “  Give  it  to 
me  I  ”  And  he  turned  it  over  and  over  on  his  knees.  It 
was  a  dainty  little  thing,  made  of  finest  leather,  cmbrol. 
dered  in  colored  silks.  “  Pretty,  very  pretty !  ”  said 
Ubaldo;  “but  not  like  what  a  peasant  maiden  wears.  The 
work  is  too  fine  for  my  trembling  fingers.” 

And  he  handed  it  on  to  Trifonius,  who  surveyed  it  soj. 
piciously. 

“  Stolen  I  ”  he  said,  and  flung  it  to  Grifone,  who  tossed 
it  to  Frisco. 

“  Gentlemen,”  cried  the  girl,  “  if  you  will  not  help  me, 
do  not  hurt  me.  I  will  go  farther  and  find  kinder  fellow, 
creatures.” 

“  Not  so  fast,  little  one  I  ”  said  Frisco.  “  It  is  a  prettj 
shoe,  and  deserves  to  be  mended.” 

And  he  fell  to  work  upon  it  clumsily.  He  was  not  stall 
skilful,  and  tore  the  delicate  leather  with  his  handling, 

“  A  curse  on  it  I  ”  he  cried.  “  It  is  too  nice  for  me  I " 

“  Give  it  to  II  Garzone  1  ”  said  Ubaldo. 

And  Silvio,  the  other  young  man,  took  the  vexatiom 
shoe  in  his  hands,  smiled  at  its  neatness,  chose  a  fine  bit  of 
leather,  and  put  a  delicate  little  patch  upon  the  rent.  Then 
he  presented  it  with  a  look  of  simple  good-will  to  the 
stranger  maiden,  who  drew  it  on  her  foot  and  clapped  her 
hands  with  delight  to  see  how  stronglv  it  was  mended. 

“I  will  repay  —  I  will  repay  I  Will  you  trust  me?" 
she  cried,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Silvio. 

“  That  I  will,”  he  said,  earnestly. 

“It  is  nothing  to  him,”  said  Frisco,  quickly.  “Heii 
only  our  apprentice.  Without  our  permission  he  could  not 
have  put  a  stitch  in  it.” 

“  I  thank  every  one,”  said  the  girl ;  “  but  him  the  most 
Ah !  now  I  can  walk  farther  and  look  for  work.” 

“Are  you  looking  for  work?”  cried  Frisco.  “What 
can  you  do  ?  Can  you  mend  my  boots  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  I  can  scrub  a  floor,  cook  a  dinner,  dance,  sing, 
and  tell  the  truth.” 

“  She  is  a  lively  creature,”  whispered  Frisco  to  his  uncle 
Grifone.  “  Why  not  hire  her  at  once  to  supply  our  need?" 

“  Well  thought  on  I  ”  said  Grifone.  “  So  friendless  and  Ijl 
poor,  she  would  work  for  next  to  nothing.”  I 

“  And  we  can  send  her  away  without  notice,  if  she  of- 1 
fends,”  growled  Trifonius. 

“  It  were  a  charitable  act,”  said  Ubaldo ;  “  but  hen 
comes  La  Mugnaia,  returning  from  her  search.” 

A  tall,  meagre  looking  woman  came  up  the  street  and 
joined  the  group.  La  Mugnaia  was  gaunt  and  sallow,  with 
a  square,  wrinkled  face,  white  teeth,  and  large  brown  eyes, 
her  head  completely  bound  up  in  a  vellow  handkerchief 
She  looked  stern  and  wary,  like  an  old  soldier;  but  wheo 
she  smiled,  her  fine  brown  eyes  softened,  and  a  surprising 
sunshine  warmed  up  the  weather-beaten  countenance. 

“Well,  Orsola!”  said  Trifonius,  “  have  you  succeeded 
in  finding  us  a  maid  to  take  care  of  our  house  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed,”  said  Orsola. 

“  There  is  a  young  girl  here  who  is  seeking  for  work," 
said  Ubaldo.  “  Question  her.” 

“  What  can  you  do?”  asked  the  woman  of  the  girl. 

“  Flit  me  in  a  house  and  try  me.” 

“  What  payment  do  you  expect  ?  ” 

“  Food  and  shelter,  and  anything  you  like.  I  have  tc 
work  up  the  price  of  mending  my  shoe.” 

“  I  will  take  her  with  me  to  Verona,”  said  La  Mugiuit 
“  and  there  I  will  prove  her.  If  you  see  her  coming  back 
you  may  hire  her.” 

“  It  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  nothing,”  grumbled 
Frisco. 

“  La  Mugnaia  is  a  sensible  woman,”  said  Ubaldo.  “  W 
her  manage  our  afiairs.” 
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« ]f  the  Bis;nora  will  allow  me  to  aild  some  strong  san¬ 
dals  to  her  shoes,”  said  Silvio,  “  she  will  be  better  able  (or 
the  journey.” 

The  two  women  departed  for  Verona,  and  the  cobblers 
went  on  with  their  work.  During  the  week  that  followed 
many  a  glance  was  cast  up  the  street  by  which  the  stranger 
maiden  was  expected  to  return,  till,  at  last,  one  day,  Silvio 
itartled  the  rest  by  crying  out,  — 

Here  is  La  Scarpetta  coming  over  the  hill !  ” 

“Bravo!"  said  Ubaldo.  “It  is  a  good  name  —  the 
‘Little  Shoe.’  ” 

“  I  foresee  she  will  torment  us,”  said  Grifone. 

“  Rob  us,  perhaps,”  8ai<l  Trifonius. 

“  Or  make  us  very  happy,”  said  Silvio,  whose  gaze  was 
fastened  gladly  on  the  merry  eyes  and  twinkling  feet  of  the 
girl  who  was  Irippinji  down  the  hill. 

“  You  are  a  pair  of  old  grumblers,”  said  Prisco  to  his 
father  and  uncle.  “  As  for  you,”  turning  to  Silvio,  “  re¬ 
member,  you  are  only  the  apprentice.” 

“Nay,  Prisco;  you  surelv  do  not  want  to  fight  again,” 
said  Silvio,  good-humoredly.  And  Prisco  frowned,  but 
pretended  not  to  hear. 

“Now,  tell  us  where  you  have  been  since,”  said  Trifo¬ 
nius,  “  that  we  may  know  if  you  have  been  really  with 
Orsola.” 

“  I  have  been  living  in  her  little  mill  out  in  the  Adige,” 
said  the  girl.  “  The  water  rushed  under  our  feet  and  all 
round  us.  The  streets  were  above  us,  and  people  gazed 
down  at  us  from  dark  arches  over  the  water.  ^Ve  reached 
our  mill  by  a  plank,  swinging  on  ropes,  across  the  river. 
At  night  we  carried  a  lantern,  that  we  might  not  walk  into 
the  flood.  La  Miignaia  was  hard  as  flint  on  the  first  few 
days,  and  sweet  as  honey  at  the  last.  She  sent  you  a  cake 
I  have  baked,  a  shirt  I  have  washed,  and  a  stocking  I  have 
mended.” 

The  cake  was  tasted  and  eaten  to  the  crumbs,  the  shirt 
was  white  as  snow,  the  stocking  was  sound  and  no  lumps 
on  the  sole. 

“Go  into  the  house,”  said  Ubaldo;  and  La  Scarpetta 
became  housekeeper  to  the  cobblers.  The  next  evening 
Prisco  and  Silvio  each  presented  her  with  a  pair  of  sturdy 
shoes  of  his  own  making.  Prisco’s  were  large  and  clumsy, 
and  fell  off  her  feet ;  but  Silvio’s  fitted  her  to  a  nicety. 
Strongly  and  safely  shod,  she  danced  about  the  floor  in  de¬ 
light,  while  Silvio  whistled  a  tune  for  her,  and  Prisco 
gnawed  his  lips  in  the  corner. 

“  I  am  deeply  in  debt,”  said  the  little  dancer,  looking  at 
her  shoes,  and  then  at  the  Garzone. 

“Give  me  the  old  ones,  and  I  am  paid,”  said  Silvio. 

“I  also  have  a  right  to  them,”  said  Prisco;  “for  my 
iboes  would  fit  if  she  would  only  go  soberly.” 

“  You  shall  each  have  one,”  said  the  maiden. 

“I  will  have  both,”  said  Prisco. 

“  She  shall  do  as  she  pleases,”  said'Silvlo. 

“  Shall  V  ”  cried  Prisco,  insolently.  ‘‘  You,  who  came  to 
us  a  pauper  —  you  think  to  give  law  in  the  house  1  ” 

“  Give  up  the  shoes  1  ”  said  Silvio,  determinedly. 

“  Come,  come  1  ”  cried  Ubaldo.  “  They  belong  to  the 
house,  and  we  will  use  them  as  a  sign  of  our  trade.” 

And  the  little  shoes  were  hung  up  in  the  window,  with 
their  broken  soles  hid  from  view  and  their  embroidered 
toes  turned  out  to  the  light. 

After  this  the  house  of  the  Five  Cobblers  proved  to  be 
the  merriest  house  in  Brescia.  La  Scarpetta  was  found 
quick,  active,  and  with  a  genius  for  making  people  comfort- 
uble.  She  was  more  child  than  woman  in  her  frolicsome 
wuvs;  yet,  had  wit  and  shrewdness  enough  to  carry  on  her 
business,  and  give  point  and  liveliness  to  her  speech.  She 
hud  also  a  certain  dignity  and  independen  'e  of  manner, 
which  won  her  the  respect  of  her  many  masters.  She  in-ade 
her  markets  before  they  were  up  in  the  morning,  served 
their  food  delicately,  kept  the  place  garnished  with  flowers, 
^  often  sat  at  the  door,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  chat- 
hDR  to  them  while  she  mended  the  household  linen,  or 
helped  with  the  finer  parts  of  the  cobbling, 
um  sister-in-law  has  suited  us  well,”  said  Ubaldo. 
“This  woman  was  really  born  for  the  comfort  of  man.” 


“  Most  of  them  being  torments,”  said  Trifonius. 

“  She  will  torment  us  yet  1 "  growled  Grifone. 

The  ancient  Ubaldo  was  held  in  much  esteem  among  his 
friends  in  Brescia;  also  his  sons  Trifonius  and  Grifone. 
They  had  all  followed  the  cobbling  profession  from  their 
youth,  had  laid  up  some  money,  and  walked  in  honest 
ways.  Prisco,  who  was  their  pride,  was  to  be  endowed 
with  their  savings,  being  already  crowned  with  the  halo  of 
their  good  name.  The  future  welfare  of  Prisco  was  the 
constant  theme  of  their  thoughts.  Anything  was  good  or 
bad,  according  as  it  affected  the  glory  of  Prisco. 

“  This  servant-maid  has  bewitched  our  son,”  whispered 
Grifone  into  the  ear  of  Trifonius,  one  holiday,  as  they  set  off 
for  a  walk  round  the  town.  Prisco  was  always  known  as 
“  our  son  ”  among  the  elders. 

“  Nonsense  1  ”  cried  Trifonius.  “  It  is  Silvio  who  is  in 
love  with  her.” 

“  Y'ou  take  this  too  easily,”  said  Grifone.  “  Prisco,  I  tell 
you,  is  also  infatuated.  And  do  you  think  she  will  prefer 
Silvio,  the  penniless,  to  our  son,  who  will  inherit  our  prop¬ 
erty  and  fine  position  in  the  town  ?  ” 

“  This  is  too  absurd,”  said  Trifonius.  “  A  foreigner,  who 
dropped  from  nowhere  upon  us ;  a  beggar,  who  cannot  even 
tell  who  were  her  parents.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Send  her  away,  of  course.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Trifonius,  “  she  has  made  us  so  very  comforta¬ 
ble.  Let  us  first  reason  with  the  young  people.” 

“  You  are  a  fool ;  but  here  is  Prisco.” 

“  Prisco,”  said  Trifonius,  “I  am  an.xious  to  tell  you  that 
you  must  not  think  of  marrying  La  Scarpetta.” 

“  1  do  not  think  of  it,”  said  Prisco,  moodily,  ”  though  I 
cannot  ileny  it  would  make  me  happy.  If  she  were  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  tradesman  now  —  There  must  be  some 
little  honor  and  show  about  my  wedding.” 

“  Our  son  1  our  true  son  1  ”  cried  both  the  fathers. 

“  You  will  give  her  to  the  Garzone,”  said  Grifone,  joy¬ 
fully. 

“  Are  you  mad  ?  ”  cried  Prisco.  “  He  has  not  a  friend 
in  the  world,  and  has  not  even  learned  his  trade  yet.  Be¬ 
sides.  she  keeps  us  both  at  an  equal  distance.” 

“  Good  girl  1  ”  said  Trifonius.  “  It  is  bttf  ter  thus,  as  she 
makes  us  so  very  comfortable.” 

La  Scarpetta  was  standing  at  the  fountain  in  the  market¬ 
place,  with  her  empty  pitcher  poised  on  the  brim,  looking 
down  into  the  quivering,  golden  water.  The  diamond  rip¬ 
ples  broke  over  the  piquant  face,  the  warm  neck  and  arms, 
and  the  colors  of  her  dress ;  then  melted  away  and  allowed 
her  eyes  to  meet  their  own  gaze  in  the  tranquil  depths  of 
the  basin. 

“  And  this  is  1 1  ”  said  the  8erv.ant-maid,  looking  at 
herself.  “  Ah,  they  will  never  find  me  out.  How  sweet  it 
is  to  taste  liberty  and  to  be  loved  1  ” 

Voices  caught  her  ear,  speaking  close  beside  her,  distinct 
from  the  noise  of  the  street.  Some  men  stopped  to  read  a 
large-lettered  bill,  which  was  posted  on  the  wall  of  the 
fountain.- 

“  Whom  can  this  be  ?  ”  said  one.  “  Is  she  some  thief, 
whom  they  want  to  catch,  or  is  it  a  wilful  lady  who  has  run 
away  from  her  friemls  V  ” 

“  I  cannot  guess,”  said  another.  “  They  have  worded 
it  so  very  carefully.” 

La  Scarpetta  turned  round,  and  eyed  the  men  with  a 
frightened  stare,  hurriedly  filled  her  pitcher,  and  then,  sud¬ 
denly,  all  the  strength  went  out  of  her  arms.  As  the  men 
passed  on  she  was  left  standing  quite  alone,  motionless  — 
gazing  at  the  bill  on  the  wall.  Silvio  found  her  thus  as  he 
passed  by  the  fountain,  coming  home  from  his  holiday  walk. 
The  anguish  of  distress  in  her  face  filled  him  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  Never  had  he  seen  the  saucy,  mirth  provoking 
maiden  look  like  this  before. 

“  Scarpetta  1  Carina  I  Fellow-servant  I  ”  he  exclaimed  in 
wonder.  “  Is  she  suddenly  changed  to  stone,  that  she  docs 
not  even  hear  when  one  speaks  to  her?  ” 

“  Oh,  Silvio,  is  it  you  ?  Lift  the  pitcher  to  my  mouth, 
will  you  V  I  am  so  thirsty.  That  will  do.  And  have  you, 
also,  been  keeping  holiday  all  alone?  ” 

Yes;  and  do  let  me  say  it  once :  I  have  been  longing  to 
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have  you  with  me.  I  have  been  out  in  the  vineyards,  where 
they  are  feathering  the  grapes.  I  have  been  haunted  hy  a 

Eicture  of  La  Scarpetta  with  a  basket  of  grapes  on  her 
ead.  That  is  how  you  ought  to  live,  playing  about  in  the 
beautiful  open  country,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in  this  vul¬ 
gar  town.” 

“  Haw  odd  you  are,  Silvio  1  Imagine  any  of  my  other 
masters  taking  the  fancy  to  put  a  basket  of  grapes  on  my 
head  1  Where  do  you  get  these  pictures,  I  wonder,  being 
but  a  cobbler  ?  1  see  them  shining  behind  your  eyes, 

sometimes,  when  you  do  not  give  them  forth.” 

“  Being  but  the  apprentice  of  a  cobbler,  and  not  even 
one  of  your  masters,  you  might  say.  Well,  I  would  rather 
be  your  fellow-servant  than  the  finest  master-cobbler  in 
Brescia.  As  for  the  pictures,  I  suppose  they  come  from  my 
father,  who  was  a  famous  artist,  and  through  whose  fault  I 
am  now  where  1  stand.  I  am  too  proud  to  speak  of  this  to 
the  vulgar ;  but  1  feel  no  pride  towards  my  little  fellow-ser¬ 
vant.  1  was  brought  up  by  relations  in  bitter  dependence, 
and  I  left  them  to  learn  a  trade.  With  the  help  of  that 
lowly  trade  I  shall  place  myself  where  I  like.” 

“  And  you  have  learned  it  well;  for  1  notice  that  they 
give  you  all  the  delicate  work.  But,  Silvio,  will  you  read 
for  me  what  is  printed  on  this  bill  upon  the  wall  ?  ” 

“  It  is  an  advertisement  for  the  capture  of  a  young  girl 
who  has  hidden  herself  —  either  from  justice,  her  friends, 
or  her  enemies.  A  reward  is  offered  for  her  discovery. 
She  has  a  beautiful  face,  and  is  supposed  to  have  crossed 
the  Alps  all  alone  —  Sc.arpetta  1” 

The  girl  bad  turned  white  as  death,  and  caught  at  his 
arm  to  keep  herself  from  falling. 

“  Silvio,  Silvio  1  where  shall  I  hide  myself?  ” 

Silvio  supported  her  to  the  fountain  and  dipped  her 
little  ice-cold  hands  in  the  water. 

“  Poor  child,  poor  child  1  ”  he  said,  in  amazement. 
“  And  this  is  your  story  ?  ” 

“  Hide  me,  my  friend  1  ” 

“  That  would  be  madness,  poverina  1  ”  said  Silvio. 
“  You  are  safer  at  your  work  as  the  cobblers’  servant,  than 
you  would  be  in  the  cunningest  hiding-place.  You  must 
stay  indoors  as  much  as  possible  for  a  while,  and  I  will 
watch  for  you  all  I  can.” 

“  You  do  not  ask  me  why  I  am  so  terrified,  and  what  I 
have  done.” 

“  You  shiill  tell  me  what  you  please,  and  when  you 
please.  I  cannot  love  you  more  than  1  do,  and  I  will  not 
love  you  less.  You  have  forbidden  me  to  speak  to  you  like 
this  ”  — 

“  Ah.  it  was  so  good  to  be  at  peace.” 

“  I  will  not  spoil  your  peace.  Let  me  be  your  friend  in 
this  dilKculty.” 

“  Heaven  bless  you,  my  friend.  Now,  Silvio,  go,  and  let 
me  get  home  in  my  own  fashion.” 

Left  alone  once  more,  the  young  girl  lifted  her  pitcher 
and  took  her  way  bravely,  though  with  pile  cheeks,  through 
the  streets,  which,  late  a  refuge,  had  now  grown  a  terror 
to  her.  She  shrank  a  little  at  sight  of  every  bill  posted  on 
a  wall,  and  fancied  that  the  people  gazed  strangely  at  her 
as  she  passed  along  the  path.  When  ;she  returned  to  the 
cobblers’  dwelling  she  found  Prisco  alone  in  the  house, 
leaning  dejectedly  against  the  doorway,  and  rellecting  how 
hard  it  was  that  his  position  in  the  world  would  not  allow 
him  to  bestow  his  hand  on  La  Scarpetta. 

“  Here  she  comes,  looking  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  Never 
was  a  girl  so  changed.  I  can  no  longer  have  any  doubt 
that  she  frets  at  my  coldness ;  yet  I  dare  not  tell  my  elders 
that  she  is  in  love  with  me.  Ah  1  why  am  I  so  delightful  ? 

would  not  have  her  sent  out  on  the  world  because  of  the 
warmth  of  her  heart  1  ” 

Prisco  sighed  as  the  young  girl  set  down  her  pitcher  and 
silently  began  her  accustomed  occupations.  It  had  been 
too  painful  to  this  self  loving  youth  to  believe  that  La  Scar¬ 
petta  preferred  Silvio,  and  he  had  gradually  endowed  her 
with  an  imaginary  devotion  to  himself.  He  found  it  pleas¬ 
ant  to  dwell  on  the  fancy  that  he  had  tenderly  rejected  her. 
This  idea,  at  first  a  plain  fallacy,  had  imperceptibly  become 
a  delusion  of  bis  mind ;  for,  when  we  will  what  to  believe. 
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we  can  believe  what  we  will.  The  appeal  of  bis  uncle  and 
father,  their  earnest  request  that  he  would  not  marry  La 
Scarpetta,  had  given  a  reality,  as  of  proof,  to  his  faith.  At 
he  watched  the  young  girl,  who  bad  forgotten  bis  presence 
she  sighed  bitterly ;  and  he  sprang  to  her  side. 

“  Have  courage,  ma  bella  I  ”  he  said.  ”  It  is,  indeed,  a 
hard  fate ;  but  time  will  cure  this  wound.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  Scarpetta,  turning  whiter 
than  before,  and  thinking  that  the  secret  of  her  identity 
was  discovered. 

”  I  am  grieved  that  I  cannot  offer  you  my  band.  It  U 
not  for  want  of  aflection  —  that  I  swear  to  you  ;  but  the 
world  retjuires  some  sacrifice  of  our  feelings.” 

The  girl  stared  at  him  —  at  the  self-complacent,  senti¬ 
mental  look  on  his  face  —  and  catching  the  full  absurdity 
of  his  meaning,  broke  into  a  fit  of  such  merry  laughter  as 
brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks  again,  and  transformed 
her  for  a  moment  into  the  old  Scarpetta  once  more.  It 
was  delightful  to  her  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  own  laugh¬ 
ter  again ;  and  she  laughed  and  laughed  to  the  echo,  with 
the  most  exquisite  sense  of  fun  and  enjoyment  of  Prisco'i 
discomfiture,  who  blushed,  and  frowned,  and  at  last 
stamped  with  his  feet,  and  walked  away  to  the  door.  He 
saw  through  the  fury  of  bis  confusion  a  horseman  riding 
up  to  the  door,  while  Scarpetta’s  irritating  laughter  was 
dying  away  in  gasps  of  ecstasy  over  his  shoulder  ;  and 
then  there  came  suddenly  a  quick,  sharp  cry  of  anguish 
from  within,  snapping  the  music  of  those  mirthful  sighs, 
followed  by  a  crash  of  something  breaking.  Prisco  turned 
his  head  in  astonishment.  The  dish  that  Scarpetta  had 
been  bolding  was  smashed  upon  the  floor,  and  she  had  van¬ 
ished. 

“Diavolol”  cried  Prisco,  “the  girl  is  a  witch  1”  and 
then  he  saw  the  strange  horseman  beckoning,  and  went 
out  to  the  street  to  speiA  to  him. 

La  Scarjietta  was  on  her  knees  in  an  upper  chamber, 
peeping  with  one  eye  from  behind  the  window-curtain. 
The  strange  horseman  was  richly  dressed  and  of  haughty 
bearing,  with  a  dark,  harsh  countenance  and  a  sottish  com¬ 
plexion. 

“  It  is  he  1  it  is  he  1  ”  wailed  the  girl,  quailing  as  his  eye 
roved  over  the  house ;  and  she  retreated,  wringing  her 
hands,  into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room. 

“  Ah  1  ”  she  moaned,  “  what  folly,  what  ill-luck  is  mine! 
Were  I  Silvio’s  wife,  I  need  not  suffer  this  anguish  of  fear. 
Oh,  now  indeed  I  know  that  1  love  him,  since  this  agony  is 
upon  me;  but  I  have  made  him  afraid  of  me,  and  I  am 
given  up  to  my  fate  I  ” 

At  the  same  moment  the  evil-looking  horseman  was 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  pretty  little  embroidered 
shoes,  which  had  been  taken  from  La  Scarpetta,  and  hung 
up  as  a  sign  of  their  trade  in  the  window  of  the  cobblers. 

“These  shoes  are  stolen  goods,”  he  was  saying.  ‘‘I 
command  you  to  give  them  up  to  me,  and  to  tell  me  how 
you  came  by  them,” 

“  You  are  under  a  mistake.  Signor,”  said  Ubaldo,  who 
had  come  up,  and  was  holding  the  stranger’s  horse  by  the 
head,  merely  as  a  mark  of  attention,  for  the  poor  animal 
looked  too  tired  to  have  any  wish  to  run  away.  “  We 
came  by  the  shoes  honestly ;  but  if  the  Signor  cares  to 
buy  them  ”  — 

“  You  bought  them,  perhaps,  from  a  young  woman  who 
came  travelling  through  the  town.  You  have  seen  the  walls 
placarded  with  inquiries  regarding  her.  'rdl  me  where  to 
find  her,  and  you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded.” 

“  It  is  many  weeks  since  she  called  on  us  here,  and  got 
a  strong  pair  of  shoes  in  exchange  for  these,”  said  Ubaldo. 
“  She  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  ofI‘,  and  inquired  about  the  road 
to  Milan.” 

It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  an  old  man  telling  falsehoodi 
like  this.  Let  us  pray  that  Heaven  forgave  him.  Prisco, 
with  Scarpetta’s  irritating  laughter  still  ringing  in  his  ears, 
had  a  sterner  regard  for  the  truth,  and  called  after  the 
stranger  as  he  rode  away,  — 

“  I  advise  you  not  to  leave  the  town  without  searching 
it  well.”  He  was  not  wicked  enough  to  give  her  up  on  the 
spot  to  her  foe,  but  be  was  pleased  to  avenge  himself  by 
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prolonging  for  her  the  torment  of  whatever  danger  beret 
her.  As  the  stranger  nodded  back  at  him  meaningly  and 
r^e  away,  a  faint  peal  of  thunder  disturbed  the  serene 
erening  air,  as  if  those  rosy  fortresses  that  looked  so  ethe¬ 
real  in  the  distance  were  opening  a  fairy  cannonade  upon 
the  town. 

“  Who  was  your  noble  visitor  ?  ”  asked  Trifonius  and 
Grifone,  breathlessly,  hurrying  up  to  the  door  at  which 
Ubaldo  and  Frisco  stood  looking  at  one  another,  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

« It  is  cf  our  poor  Scarpetta  that  these  bills  are  posted 
orer  the  town,”  cried  Ubaldo.  “  Can  it  all  he  for  the 
itealing  of  a  pair  of  shoes  V  ” 

“Poor,  indetd  1 "  cried  Trifonius.  “How  pitiful  you 
are,  my  father  I  A  thief  harbored  in  our  house  I  And 
here  is  Prisco,  who  might  have  married  her  if  he  had  not 
been  a  miracle  of  wisdom.” 

“  We  must  get  her  out  of  this,”  said  Grifone.  “  How 
nicely  we  may  be  shamed  before  the  town.” 

“Hirbor  her  a  little  while,  my  sons,”  said  Ubaldo. 
“She  is  such  a  young  creature,  and  you  do  not  even  know 
what  her  fault  is.” 

“It  is  plain  that  she  is  escaping  from  justice.  Notan- 
other  hour  shall  she  stay  in  our  house.” 

Scarpetta  did  not  ask  what  charge  was  against  her,  but 
took  up  her  small  wages  and  went  into  the  street.  Ubaldo 
dropped  tears  in  the  corner;  but  he  was  only  a  weak  old 
man,  with  no  fiower  in  the  house  of  his  sons.  All  the 
heart  that  Frisco  had  was  aching,  but  he  liked  his  re¬ 
venge. 

“  The  Garzone  will  protect  her,”  muttered  Ubaldo  to 
himself. 

Scarpetta,  afraid  of  the  town,  fled  to  the  country  ;  then 
the  sun  set,  a  thunder-storm  came  down,  and  the  terrified 
girl  ran  frantically  back  into  Brescia.  Lifting  the  curtain 
that  hung  belbre  the  entrance  of  a  queer  little  church,  she 
saw  that  a  dim  light  shone  out  of  the  place,  which  was 
filled  with  people,  who  seemed  to  the  frightened  girl  to 
have  taken  refuge  there  in  terror  like  herself.  They  were 
singing  a  shrill,  wild  litany,  one  verse  taken  up  by  the  men, 
and  the  ne.xt  by  the  women,  —  a  weird,  monotonous  chant 
that  filled  the  ear  at  intervals,  and  was  lost  again  in  the 
roar  of  the  thunder.  La  Scarpetta  cowered  on  her  knees 
in  a  corner  of  the  church,  the  thunder  cracked  over  her 
head;  and  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her  closed  eyeliils 
she  leeineu  to  see  plainly  the  harsh-looking  horseman,  his 
piercing  gaze  fixed  on  her  and  his  finger  pointing  cruelly 
to  her  unlucky  little  shoes  in  the  cobblers’  window.  Every 
time  the  curtain  stirred  in  the  doorway  she  started,  expect¬ 
ing  to  see  him  enter  to  drag  her  forth.  The  people  at  last 
departed  ;  the  fugitive  crouched  farther  into  the  shelter  of 
the  shadow  of  a  confessional;  and,  looking  up  with  a  wild 
glance,  she  saw  Silvio,  the  Garzone,  who  was  standing  be¬ 
side  her. 

“Have  they  found  me,  Silvio?  Are  they  coming  to 
take  me  ?  ” 

“  Nobody  has  found  you  but  me  ;  and  I  am  coming  to 
take  you  —  if  you  will  let  me.” 

“  Take  me  where  ?  ” 

“  Over  the  mountains  —  out  of  this  trouble.” 

“  And  your  work,  Silvio  ?  and  your  masters  ?  ” 

“  1  have  broken  with  my  masters,  and  I  have  my  work 
»t  my  finger-ends.  Be  my  wife  at  once,  and  we  will  seek 
onr  fortune  together.” 

“Yet  you  do  not  know  whom  you  are  taking  for  a 
wife.”  ^ 

“  Kneel  down  with  me  here,  Scarpetta,  and  put  your 
hand  in  mine.  Say,  ‘  Silvio,  I  am  an  honest  woman.’  You 
not,  if  it  were  untrue.” 

“Silvio,  I  am  an  honest  woman.” 

They  remained  kneeling  hand-in-hand,  like  two  children, 
praying  in  the  loneliness  and  darkness  of  the  church.  The 
one  dim  red  lamp  burned,  the  thunder  ceased,  the  death¬ 
like  hour  of  the  night  went  past,  dawn  peereil  through  the 
rode  painted  windows,  and  an  old,  white-haired  priest, 
julf-vested  for  mass,  opened  the  sacristy  door  and  looked 
into  the  church. 


This  old  priest  stopped  mutterini!  his  prayers  when  he 
saw  the  two  pale-faced  young  people  standinir  before  him. 

“  Marry  us.  holy  father  I  ”  said  Silvio.  “  Wo  are  going 
a  Ion?  journey,  and  must  get  away  betimes.” 

“  'This  is  the  girl  who  is  flying  from  justice,”  said  the 
priest  sternly. 

“  I  will  help  her  to  fly,”  said  Silvio,  “  for  I  am  satisfied 
that  she  is  good.” 

“You  are  a  youth  of  good  birth,  and  will  rise  in  the 
world,”  said  the  padre.  “Remember,  I  know  your  story. 
Will  you  not  afterwards  repent  of  having  married  a  ser¬ 
vant-maid  ?  ” 

“I  cannot  give  her  up  to  her  enemies,”  maintained 
Silvio. 

“  No,”  said  La  Scarpetta. 

The  old  man’s  cheeks  flushed,  and  his  eyes  bright¬ 
ened. 

“  Be  grateful  to  him,  my  daughter,”  he  said.  “  I  know 
your  secret,  and  I  will  give  you  to  him.  May  God  make 
you  both  happy  for  evermore  !  ” 

And  the  apprentice  and  the  little  maid-servant  went  out 
into  the  morning  sunlight  man  and  wife. 

Silvio  was  quite  surprised  to  see  how,  as  they  went 
alons  the  streets,  his  bride  seemed  to  forget  her  terror,  and 
smiled  back  at  the  people  who  stared  .at  her.  She  even 
lingered,  here  and  there,  to  gaze  up  at  the  paintings  on 
the  houses,  saying  she  had  never  seen  them  look  so  band- 
some  before. 

“  Rut  you  are  still  in  Brescia,  my  dearest,  and  your  en¬ 
emy  is  close  by.  Let  us  hasten  and  get  out  of  danger.” 

“  I  am  saying  farewell  to  Brescia,  Silvio.  It  has  been 
good  to  me,  since  I  am  leaving  it  with  you.  As  for  my 
enemy,  I  no  longer  fear  him.” 

The  young  people  took  the  road  to  Verona,  and  late  one 
evening  they  arrived  there,  going  to  seek  for  La  Mugnaia 
in  her  little  mill  out  in  the  Adige.  They  stood  on  the 
bridge  which  carried  the  town  across  the  river,  and  saw 
the  dark  water  rushing  and  the  twinkling  lights  sliding 
along  through  the  air,  like  falling  stars,  as  people  passed  to 
or  fro  on  the  swinging  planks  that  led  out  to  the  little 
water-bound  dwelling.  They  discovered^  the  mill  they 
were  in  search  of,  and.  lantern  in  hand,  went  riding  across 
the  night,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  rickety  plank  that  led  to  La 
Miignaia’s  door. 

The  milleress  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome,  but  looked 
extremely  grave  when  she  heard  the  whole  of  their  story. 

“  That  is  all  very  pretty,”  she  said,  squaring  her  arms 
and  fixing  her  wary  brown  eyes  on  the  little  wife,  “  trust 
and  generosity  are  good  in  the  right  place ;  but  you  ought 
to  have  told  what  this  cloud  is  that  hangs  over  you.  And 
you.  Silvio,  I  have  known  you  many  years ;  you  are  a  re¬ 
spectable  young  man,  and  ought  not  to  have  married  a  girl 
who  has  done  anything  improper.” 

“  She  shall  speak  when  she  likes,”  said  Silvio. 

“  Let  her  speak  now,”  said  La  Mugnaia.  “  If  she  haa 
done  wrong,  and  is  sorry,  we  will  try  and  shield  her ;  but 
let  there  be  no  secrets  between  a  man  and  his  wife.” 

La  Scarpetta  stood  twisting  the  corner  of  her  sash,  and 
glancing  shyly  from  one  to  another  of  the  faces,  on  which 
the  lamplight  shone,  at  each  side  of  her;  and  she  said  to 
the  miller-woman ;  — 

“  T  will  tell  my  story  here,  and  you  shall  be  my  judge. 
If  what  T  have  done  has  wronged  him,  he  shall  put  me 
away.  One  thing  I  must  set  right  for  you ;  1  have  not 
stolen  anything  from  the  horseman  who  is  searching  for 
me,  not  even  the  shoes  in  the  window,  which  were  my  very 
own  till  I  gave  them  to  Ubaldo.” 

“  I  knew  that,”  said  Silvio. 

“  The  Signor  is  my  uncle,  and  the  guardian  of  my  prop¬ 
erty  ”  — 

“  Ah  —  we  have  here  a  noble  lady  I  ”  said  La  Mugnaia, 
aghast. 

“  Silvio  may  perhaps  make  me  one,  but  he  found  me  a 
maid- servant,  suspected  of  crime.  As  it  is,  I  am  almost 
totally  uneducated  and  ignorant  of  the  world.  I  ran  away 
from  my  home  because  I  found  it  a  place  of  horror.  The 
Alpine  precipices  had  no  terrors  for  me,  though  I  travelled 
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bj  them  alone.  I  was  escaping  from  a  living  death,  and 
my  freedom  was  delicious  to  me.  You  must  1^  filled  with 
curiosity,  and  I  do  not  make  my  story  plain.  My  castle  is 
on  one  of  those  mighty  rocks  that  overhang  the  upper 
Rhine.  Heaven  help  the  poor  creature  there  walled  up, 
who  pines  to  escape  !  Yet  I  escaped.  1  was  a  prisoner 
there,  indeed ;  for  by  my  father’s  will  all  his  fine  posses¬ 
sions  were  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  brother  until  my  marriage; 
and  my  uncle  was  resolved  that  I  should  never  deprive  him 
of  what  he  chose  to  call  his  own.  I  did  not  wish  to  marry. 
1  feared  all  men,  having  known  none  but  the  harshest  of 
their  kind;  but  I  loathed  to  be  within  sight  and  sound  of 
the  wicked  and  riotous  living  of  my  uncle  and  his  chosen 
companions.  I  longed  to  be  free,  like  the  peasants  who 
walk  on  the  hills ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  faithful  old  nurse, 
I  escaped.  I  dressed  myself  like  a  peasant,  and  crossed 
the  Alps  alone.  In  putting  on  a  strange  costume  I  forgot 
to  change  my  shoes.” 

Silvio  and  the  woman  of  the  mill  stood  gazing  at  the  girl 
in  utter  amazement. 

“  And  knowing  that  you  were  a  noblewoman,  you  chose 
to  marry  a  cobbler,”  siid  La  Mugnaia. 

“  Heaven  never  made  him  to  be  a  cobbler,”  said  La 
Scarnetta. 

“  That  is  true,”  said  La  Mugnaia.  “  Be  you  what  you 
may,  be  is  good  enough  for  }ou.  Lxcuse  me,  lady,  but  I 
cannot  forget  that  I  gave  you  lessons  in  baking  bread  and 
sweeping  floors.” 

“  Ah,  Scarpetta  !  ”  said  Silvio,  “  what  a  wrong  you  have 
done  yourself —  you  who  ought  to  have  married  a  noble¬ 
man.” 

”  And  so  I  have,  Silvio,  else  I  can  tell  you  I  should  not 
have  married  at  all.  Frisco  could  never  have  saved  me  as 
you  have  <lone  ;  for  one  great  misery  is  as  bad  as  another. 
I  thank  Heaven  that  by  your  act  of  generosity  you  have 
unconsciously  enriched  yourself.” 

Whilst  they  were  yet  talking,  the  daylight  broke,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window.  La  Mugnaia  saw  a  whole  com¬ 
pany  of  strangers  on  the  river-side.  They  were  the  four 
remaining  cobblers,  with  the  haughty  horseman  and  his 
servants. 

“  These  friends  have  travelled  so  far  to  see  my  down¬ 
fall,”  said  Scarpetta,  mournfully.  “  Ah,  Silvio,  your  sex 
are  unkind.” 

“  Nay,  some  of  them  may  hope  to  help  you,”  said  Silvio. 
“  I  ’ll  lay  uiy  life  that  the  old  man,  UbaUlo,  does.  My 
good  Orsola,  these  visitors  will  sink  your  little  mill  with 
their  weight.” 

“  I^et  thjra  come  over,”  said  La  Mugnaia,  gleefully. 
“  The  mill  must  take  its  chance.  It  will  be  rare  sport  to 
see  them  all  walking  back,  one  by  one,  across  our  plank, 
hanging  their  heads  with  vexation.” 

Enter,  gentlemen,”  said  Orsola,  opening  her  door. 

“  Caught  now,  I  think,”  cried  the  fierce-looking  Signor, 
grasping  La  Scarftetta  rudely  by  the  hand.  “  Ah,  my  run¬ 
away  maiden,  I  shall  trouble  you  to  follow  me  to  your 
home.” 

“  No,  my  lord,”  said  Silvio,  “  for  the  law  allows  a  wife  to 
follow  her  husband.” 

“  Fool  1  ”  cried  the  enemy,  turning  pale  ;  “  this  girl  is 
no  wife.” 

At  this  moment  the  old  priest  was  seen  hurrying  [across 
the  river,  clutching  the  rope  in  both  hands,  as  the  plank 
danced  under  his  feet. 

”  Go  away.  Signor  1  ”  he  cried,  “  and  leave  this  noble 
youth  and  bis  wife  in  peace.  Go  across  the  Alps  and  make 
straight  your  accounts  of  the  moneys  and  lands  which  were 
left  in  your  charge.  Your  niece  and  her  husband  will  give 
you  just  one  month  to  betake  yourself  and  your  fellows 
from  her  dwelling.  In  the  name  of  the  church  and  of  the 
law  of  the  country,  I,  who  married  these  young  people, 
knowing  fully  both  their  histories,  command  you  to  begone 
and  to  interfere  with  them  no  more.” 

La  Mugnaia  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  company 
of  strange  visitors  departing  across  the  plank,  Ubaldo  alone 
being  invited  to  remain  with  the  victorious  and  happy 
bride  and  bridegroom. 


PALMISTRY. 


Why  do  gypsies  so  often  “  tell  truly  ”  ?  How  are  they 
enabled  to  reveal  the  past  in  such  a  surprisingly  correct 
manner?  Why  are  their  prophecies  so  often  fulfilled? 
These  questions  are  frequently  asked,  and  among  the  many 
solutions  that  are  offered  is  the  following  :  Because  they 
are  guided  in  the  study  of  character  by  laws  which  are 
Btri  tly  laid  down,  laws  which  are  as  certain  and  as  clear 
as  any  of  the  maxims  of  physiognomy  (to  which  we  all  at¬ 
tach  more  or  less  faith)  ;  truer  and  more  significant  than 
any  except  the  outline-rules  of  phrenology.  That  gypsiej 
show  an  extraordinary  clairvoyance  is  beyond  dispute, 
Their  successes  are  too  numerous  and  too  well  authenti¬ 
cated  to  be  always  explained  away  as  coincidences  or  as 
“happy  hits.”  The  cases  recorded  in  proof  of  their  un¬ 
common  skill  in  discerning  disposition  and  natural  endow¬ 
ments  are  innumerable ;  and  those  who  know  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  person  are  in  a  position  to  guess  very  shrewdly  at 
that  person’s  fate.  Not  that  a  particular  lot  attaches  by 
an  inevitable  fatality  to  any  mentiil  or  niortil  qualities, 
but  certain  natures  seem  formed  with  an  aptitude  for  sur¬ 
rounding  themselves  with  a  certain  set  of  circiinistani-es. 
“  There ’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them 
how  we  will ;  ”  but  to  a  great  extent  we  make  our  own 
fate,  and  whoever  knows  us  thoroughly  will  also  know  a 
great  deal  about  our  past  life,  and  our  future. 

Any  one  wishing  to  rival  the  gypsies  in  the  successful 
studv  of  character  has  only  to  master  the  art  of  palmistry. 
M.  Desbarrolles  has  collected  and  sifted  their  traditional 
lore  and  written  records,  and  all  the  other  materials  he 
could  find  bearing  upon  his  subject,  and  he  has  embodied 
the  chief  part  of  the  result  of  his  researehes  in  a  book 
called  the  “  Mysteries  of  the  Hand.”  It  was  published 
eleven  years  ago,  and  has  attracted  much  attention 
amongst  the  general  reading  public  in  France,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  made  some  little  way  also  with  the  scientific 
people.  Eight  editions  of  the  book  came  out  in  the  first 
eight  years  of  its  existence.  The  subject  has  strong  at¬ 
tractions  for  several  classes  of  minds :  amongst  them  rank 
first  those  who  aim  at  being  “  discerners  of  spirits,” —  prac¬ 
tical  metaphysicians,  if  such  a  term  is  allowable;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  a  much  larger  number  of  inquirers,  whose  motive  is 
a  vulgar  curiosity  with  regard  to  future  events.  Palmistry 
will  reward  both  these  classes  of  students,  for,  as  Lavater, 
in  the  words  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  says,  “  The  whole 
is  in  every  part.”  The  moral  nature  is  complete  in  out¬ 
line  in  the  hand,  and  if  the  gypsies,  and  others  who  prac¬ 
tise  this  art,  are  sometimes  at  fault,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  often  careless  in  the  application  of  their 
rules,  and  sometimes  ignorant  of  those  rules. 

M.  Desbarrolles  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  book  to  the 
consideration  of  chirognomony,  —  a  system  invented  by  a 
IM.  d’Arpontigny.  Chirognomony  helps  us  to  judge  of 
character  by  the  form  of  the  hand,  and  the  shape  of  the  fin- 
crers.  Palmistry  also  takes  account  of  the  shape  of  the 
hand  and  the  fingers,  but  relies  chiefly  upon  the  indicatiom 
supplied  by  the  lines  and  the  mounts  of  the  palm.  M. 
d’Arpentigny’s  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  in  a 
curious  manner.  He  lived  near  the  owners  of  a  handsome 
country-house,  where  there  was  a  constant  succession  of 
visitors.  The  hostess  delighted  in  the  society  of  artists,  and 
gathered  painters  and  musicians  round  her.  The  host  wai 
devoted  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  he  sought  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  amongst  those  who  shared  his  tastea 
Mechanicians,  mathematicians,  and  “practical  people," 
were  his  chosen  guests.  M.  d’Arpentigny,  though  neither 
a  Raphael  nor  a  Stephenson,  was  a  friend  of  both  the  lady 
and  the  gentleman,  and  he  had  facilities  for  observing  all 
their  visitors.  He  was  struck  by  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  hands  of  “  Monsieur’s”  friends  and  those  of  the  friendi 
of  “  Madame.”  The  artists  had  generally  short  fingen 
that  tapered  to  a  point.  The  men  of  science  had  square- 
topped  fingers,  with  largely  developed  finger  joints.  M- 
d’Arpentigny  resolved  to  investigate.  He  went  in  search 
of  hands,  and  found  various  moral  and  intellectual  cbarac- 
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tfrittics  always  associated  with  certain  forms  of  finder. 
He  divides  hands  into  three  sorts  :  the  first  sort  have  iin- 
jen  with  pointed  tops  ;  the  second,  square  tops  ;  the  third, 
fpsde-shaped  tops.  (By  “  spade-shaped  ”  is  meant  finders 
that  are  thick  at  the  end,  having  a  little  pad  of  flesh  at 
each  side  of  the  nail.)  The  first  type  of  finger  belongs  to 
characters  possessed  of  rapid  insight  into  things  ;  to  extra- 
sensitive  people;  to  pious  people,  whose  piety  is  of  the 
contemplative  kind ;  to  the  impulsive ;  and  to  all  poets  and 
artists  in  whom  ideality  is  a  prominent  trait.  The  second 
type  belongs  to  scientific  people;  to  sensible,  self-contained 
characters ;  to  most  of  our  professional  men,  who  steer  be¬ 
tween  the  wholly  practical  course  that  they  of  the  spade- 
shaped  fingers  take,  and  the  too  visionary  bent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  pointed  fingers.  The  third  type  pertains  to  those 
whose  instincts  are  material ;  to  people  who  have  a  genius 
for  commerce,  and  a  high  appreciation  of  everything  that 
tends  to  bodily  ease  and  comfort ;  also  to  people  of  great 
sctivity.  Each  finger,  no  matter  what  the  kind  of  hand, 
has  one  joint  representing  each  of  these  types.  Thus,  the 
division  of  the  finger  which  is  nearest  the  palm  stands  for 
the  body  (and  corresponds  with  the  spade-shaped  type), 
the  middle  division  represents  mind  (the  square- topped), 
the  top,  soul  (the  pointed).  If  the  top  joint  of  the  finger 
he  long,  it  denotes  a  character  with  much  imagination,  or 
ideality,  and  a  leaning  towards  the  theoretical  rather  than 
the  practical.  The  middle  part  of  the  finger  being  large 
promUes  a  logical,  calculating  mind  —  a  common-sense 
person.  The  remaining  joint  long  and  thick  denotes  a 
nature  that  clings  more  to  the  luxuries  than  to  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  life.  Things  will  present  themselves  to  such  a 
nature  under  a  lower  aspect,  and  utility  will  be  accounted 
before  lieauty.  The  above  description  of  the  types  of  hands 
is  far  from  exhaustive,  for  each  type  affords  indications  of 
many  qualities  not  even  mentioned  here.  This  sketch  aims 
merely  at  giving  a  rough  idea  of  this  partof  chirognomony. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  “good  hands”  to  be 
found  in  each  type  —  hands  that  are  equal  to  a  letter  of 
recommendation  for  their  owners  (only,  unfortunately,  few 
can  read  them  1)  ;  hands  —  spade-shaped,  square,  or  pointed 
—that  denote  splendid  qualities  of  head  and  heart;  but 
the  highest  and  best  hand  of  the  pointed  type  will  be 
something  better  than  the  best  that  the  other  kinds  can 
boast.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  M.  d’Arpentigny 
found  no  artists  with  any  but  pointed  fingers,  and  no  men 
:  of  science  with  pointed  fingers;  but  it  is  observable  that 
those  with  pointed  fingers  who  take  to  science  invest  their 
chosen  subjects  with  a  certain  poetical  charm;  and  in  the 
same  way,  an  artist  with  spade-shaped  fingers  will  be  found 
to  vulgarize  art,  or,  at  least,  to  treat  his  subjects  in  a  real¬ 
istic  manner,  and  to  see  things  from  a  somewhat  common¬ 
place  stand-point.  Some  time  and  experience  will  be 
needed  by  a  beginner  to  construct  the  idea  of  the  average 
proportions  of  a  hand.  Only  departures  from  this  average 
hand  are  really  characteristic  and  significant.  A  hand 
conforming  itself  exactly  to  the  representative  hand  would 
portend  a  being  without  any  individuality  —  a  nonentity. 
The  size  of  the  hand  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  person.  The  length  of  the  fingers  should  ecjual  the 
length  of  the  palm.  The  palm  longer  than  the  fingers 
would  indicate  a  preponderance  of  matter  over  mind  :  the 
fngers  much  longer  than  the  palm  a  want  of  ballast —  of 
common-sense :  the  palm  and  fingers  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
shows  a  proper  balance  between  the  s[>iritual  and  the  ma- 
I  terial. 

The  three  types  are  varied  almost  infinitely  by  the  com- 
hinuion  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  hands  in  one  hand. 
There  may  be  stpiare  fingers  in  the  pointed  hand,  or  some 
*p»de-shaped.  A  hand  may  even  contain  the  three  types. 
A^n,  there  are  some  hands  where  none  of  the  fingers  are 
quite  square-topped,  or  quite  pointed,  or  quite  spade¬ 
shaped;  where  there  are  squarish  points,  or  pointed 
squares,  and  no  fingers  of  the  pure  type.  These  transi- 
bonal  hands  are  called  “  mixed,”  and  they  denote  the  pos- 
•aision  of  a  portion  of  the  gifts  of  both  of  the  types  rep- 
fwented  in  them.  The  hands  in  which  all  the  fingers 
^loDg  to  one  type,  “  pure  and  unadulterated,”  are  not 
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often  met  with.  They  belong  to  people  who  are,  if  not 
unnaturally,  at  least  uncommonly,  consistent.  It  has  been 
said  by  a  novelist,  who  is  a  noted  student  of  character, 
that  there  is  “  a  curiously  mistaken  tendency  to  look  for 
logical  consistency  in  human  motives  and  buii  an  actions,” 
but  palmistry  presents  human  nature  in  its  inherent  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  self-contradictions  —  in  its  intricate  mixture 
of  good  and  evil,  of  great  and  small. 

M.  Desbarrolles  adopts  all  that  is  here  set  down  of  M. 
d’Arpentigny’s  system,  adding  to  it  the  study  of  the  palm, 
in  which  the  principal  lines  are  —  the  line  of  life,  which 
runs  round  the  base  of  the  thumb  ;  the  line  of  the  head, 
which  begins  beside  the  line  of  life,  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  finger,  and  crosses  the  middle  of  the  palm ; 
and  the  line  of  the  heart,  which  goes  from  one  side  of  the 
hand  to  the  other  at  the  base  of  the  fingers.  An  unbroken 
and  well-defined  line  of  life  signifies  good  health.  A 
breakage  in  the  line  reveals  impending  sickness,  if  it  be 
in  years  to  come,  or  sickness  passed,  if  it  be  in  years  gone 
by.  The  date  can  be  easily  ascertained,  as  the  line  of  life 
is  divided  into  portions  that  represent  different  a<»es. 
Thus ;  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the 
third  finger  towards  the  second  joint  of  the  thumb,  and 
the  point  at  which  it  intersects  the  line  of  life  will  mark 
the  age  of  ten.  If  the  breakage  occurs  in  a  grown  person’s 
hand  at  that  point,  it  shows  that  that  person  was  ill,  or 
met  with  an  accident,  when  ten  years  old.  If  the  fault  in 
the  line  is  a  little  before  the  point  which  marks  ten  years 
old,  then  the  illness  came  at  the  age  of  nine  or  eight,  and 
so  on,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  point.  A  line 
parallel  to  this  one,  starting  from  between  the  third  and 
last  finger,  will  touch  the  line  of  life  at  the  point  called 
twenty.  Another  parallel  line,  starting  from  the  middle 
of  the  base  of  the  little  finger,  takes  you  to  thirty.  The 
next  line  goes  from  the  outer  e<lge  of  the  same  finger,  and 
gives  forty.  The  line  to  find  fifty  starts  from  a  little  above 
the  line  of  the  heart.  No  dot  or  cross  belonging  to  a 
by-gone  time,  warns  or  menaces,  but  such  signs  would  do 
so  if  seen  in  prospect.  Palmistry,  by  forewarning,  fore¬ 
arms.  There  are  indications  elsewhere,  showing  what 
kind  of  danger  to  apprehend,  and  M.  Desbarrolles  is  fond 
of  repeating  the  old  saying,  “  Homo  sapiens  dominabitur 
astris.” 

A  long  and  well-defined  line  of  the  head  promises  intel¬ 
lectual  power.  If  the  line  be  so  long  as  to  go  to  the  edge 
of  the  hand,  it  indicates  too  much  calculation  —  meanness. 
It  should  start  from  the  side  of  the  line  of  life,  between 
the  first  finger  and  the  thumb,  and  cross  the  palm  nearly 
horizontally,  losing  itself  below  the  third  finger,  or  there¬ 
abouts.  If  the  line  ends  under  the  second  finger,  that  is 
to  say,  about  the  centre  of  the  palm,  it  denotes  stupidity. 
If  the  line  be  formed  of  a  series  of  small  lines,  like  a  chain, 
instead  of  one  clear  mark,  it  is  a  sign  of  want  of  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  ideas.  A  pale  lino  of  the  head  means  inde¬ 
cision.  If  it  turn  downwards  at  the  wrist,  it  indicates  a 
mind  that  takes  a  too  imaginative  view  of  things.  If  it 
be  bifurcated  at  the  end,  half  going  downwards,  and  half 
continuing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  major  part  of  the 
line,  it  denotes  deceit  —  double-dealing.  This  line  sup¬ 
plies  a  great  many  other  indications,  but  we  will  now  pass 
on  to  the  line  of  the  heart.  If  this  line  be  well  marked 
and  if  it  go  from  the  edge  {of  the  hand  below  the  little 
finger,  across  the  roots  of  the  fingers  to  the  base  of  the 
first  finger,  it  promises  an  affectionate  disposition  and  a 
good  memory.  Many  mental  qualities  are  promised  us  by 
a  good  line  of  the  heart :  it  does  not  merely  supply  indi¬ 
cations  regarding  the  affections.  The  poetical,  or  the  ar¬ 
tistic,  or  the  imaginative,  may  be  inferred  as  a  part  of  the 
character  foreshadowed  by  a  well-defined,  well-colored 
line  of  the  heart.  A  good  line  of  the  heart  also  augurs 
well  for  the  happiness  of  its  possessor;  the  gypsies  say  it 
is  a  “  good  omen.”  If  this  line  sends  down  short  lines 
towards  the  line  of  the  head,  it  may  be  taken  to  signify 
that  the  love  of  the  person  will  only  be  given  to  those  who 
have  already  earned  that  person’s  respect  —  that  affection 
will  wait  upon  esteem.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  small  lines 
go  upwards,  towards  the  fingers,  then  the  likings  will  be 
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eilly.  It  seems  very  arbitrary  to  say  that  the  top  joint  of 
the  thumb  stands  for  a  strong  will ;  and  it  is  unsatisfactory 
to  lay  this  without  being  able  to  explain  why  it  should  be 
go;  but  it  is  equally  arbitrary  to  say  that  a  large  chin  denotes 
obstinacy  (and  although  no  one  tells  us  why  this  is,  almost 
every  one  is  ready  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  physi¬ 
ognomical  maxim),  or  to  tell  us  that  a  certain  development 
^  the  frontal  bone  near  the  eyebrow,  indicates  an  orderly 
disposition ;  but  people  very  generally  believe  in  “  the 
bump  of  order.” 

It  requires  some  industry  and  courage  to  wade  through 
M.  Desbarrolles’  chapters  on  “  Man  in  connection  with  the 
Planets.”  or  “  Kabbala,”  and  kindred  topics,  which  have  a 
strong  flavor  of  what  is  called  the  “  Black  Art,”  and  of 
what  modern  mystics  tell  us  about  the  lore  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Platonists.  There  is  a  most  unprepossessing  air  of 
gpecial  pleading  running  through  the  theoretical  part  of 
the  book ;  an  unpleasant  and  (seemingly)  an  uncandid 
tone  about  it.  The  author  prides  himself  on  the  empirical 
nature  of  his  system,  using  the  term  as  representing  knowl- 
edt'e  gained  by  experience ;  but  it  is  a  temptation,  when 
reading  “The  Mysteries  of  the  Hand,”  to  apply  “empiri¬ 
cal”  in  its  more  common  sense  (quack)  to  his  system. 
Few  of  those  who  peruse  the  book  would  ever  think  of 
chiromancy  as  other  than  an  ingenious  fiction,  were  it  not 
for  the  surprising  manner  in  which  the  art  verities  itself 
when  tested  practically.  Even  the  foregoing  brief  and  in¬ 
complete  sketch  of  it  will,  if  properly  applied,  enable  peo¬ 
ple  to  guess  very  shrewdly  at  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of 
any  strangers  with  whom  they  may  happen  to  be  thrown ; 
and  a  fragmentary  acquaintance  with  palmistry  places  us 
in  a  position  to  afford  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  a  good 
deal  of  harmless  amusement,  while  a  more  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  would  prove  really  useful.  One  of  the 
chief  merits  of  the  art  is  the  means  it  puts  at  our  command 
for  deciding  on  the  disposition  and  capabilities  of  children, 
and  of  young  people  past  childhood.  Many  mistakes  now 
made  with  regard  to  education,  technical  and  elementary, 
might  be  avoided  by  a  careful  study  of  a  child’s  tastes  and 
natural  gifts. 
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Of  all  the  objects  with  which  astronomers  have  to  deal, 
comets  are  the  most  mysterious.  Their  eccentric  paths, 

I  their  marvellous  dimensions,  the  strange  changes  to  which 
they  are  subject,  have  long  been  among  the  most  striking  of 
I  the  wonders  of  astronomy.  There  is  something  specially 
j  awe-inspiring,  too,  in  the  thought  of  the  gloomy  domains  of 
space  through  which  the  comet  that  visits  our  system  for 
a  brief  time  has  for  countless  ages  been  travelling.  Ordi¬ 
nary  modes  of  measuring  space  and  time  fail  us,  indeed,  in 
speaking  of  these  wonders,  or  at  least  convey  no  real 
meaning  to  the  mind.  If  the  comet,  for  instance,  which  is 
now  a  conspicuous  object  in  our  northern  skies  be  of  this 
order  —  if,  as  our  comet-tracker  Hind  begins  to  suspect, 
its  path  in  our  neighlmrhood  is  parabolic,  so  that  either  it 
has  an  enormously  long  period  of  revolution,  or  has  come 
to  us  across  the  interstellar  spaces  themselves,  —  how 
useless  it  is  to  set  down  the  array  of  numbers  representing 
the  extension  of  its  path,  or  the  years  during  which  the 
comet  has  been  voyaging  through  desert  space !  The  com¬ 
ets  indeed  which  come  from  the  star-depths  —  and  obser¬ 
vation  renders  it  all  but  certain  that  some  have  done  so  — 
cannot  in  any  case  have  pursued  a  voyage  less  than  twenty 
billions  of  miles  in  length,  and  cannot  have  been  less  than 
eight  million  years  upon  the  road.  That,  too,  was  but 
I  their  latest  journey.  From  the  last  sun  they  visited  to  our 
own  sun,  such  was  their  voyage ;  but  who  shall  say  how 
I  many  such  voyages  they  had  pursued,  or  how  many  they 
will  complete  after  leaving  our  sun’s  neighborhood,  before 
the  time  comes  when  some  chance  brings  them  near  enough 
to  a  disturbing  planet  to  cause  their  path  to  become  a 
closed  one?  And  even  those  comets  which  are  now  known 
to  follow  a  closed  path,  returning  again  and  again  to  the 


neighborhood  of  the  sun,  need  only  be  studied  thoughtfully 
to  present  similarly  startling  conceptions.  No  matter 
what  theory  of  their  origin  we  adopt,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  thought  of  time-intervals  so  enormous  that 
practically  they  must  be  viewed  as  infinite.  If  we  take 
the  assumption  that  a  comet  of  this  order  had  been  trav¬ 
elling  on  a  path  of  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  nature  towards 
our  sun,  had  been  captured  by  the  disturbing  attraction  of 
a  planet,  and  compelled  thenceforth  to  circuit  on  an  oval 
path  of  greater  or  less  extent,  yet  according  to  all  laws  of 
probability,  how  many  times  must  it  have  Hitted  from  star 
to  star  before  it  was  thus  captured  I  For  the  chances  are 
millions  to  one  against  so  near  an  approach  to  a  planet  as 
would  ensure  capture.  But  if,  appalled  by  the  enormous 
time-intervals  thus  revealed  to  us,  we  turn  from  that  as¬ 
sumption,  and  find  within  the  solar  system  itself  the  origin 
of  the  periodic  comets,  how  strange  are  the  theories  to 
which  we  are  led  I  Those  comets  which  come  very  near 
to  the  sun  may  have  bad  a  solar  origin  ;  and  those  which 
approach  very  near  the  path  of  one  of  the  giant  planets 
may  have  been  propelled  from  out  of  such  a  planet  when 
in  its  sun-like  youth.  Even  then,  however,  other  comets 
remain  which  arc  not  thus  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  we 
reg.ard  them  as  derived  from  planets  outside  Neptune, 
hitherto  undetected,  and  perhaps  detectable  in  no  other 
way.  And  when  we  have  taken  such  theories  of  cometary 
origin,  not,  indeed,  for  acceptance,  but  to  bo  weighed 
amongst  possibilities,  how  stupendous  are  the  conceptions 
to  which  we  are  thus  introduced  !  Suns  (for  what  is  true 
of  our  sun  may  be  regarded  as  probable  of  others)  vomit¬ 
ing  forth  cometic  matter,  so  violently  as  to  communicate 
velocities  capable  of  bearing  such  matter  to  the  limits,  or 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system  :  planets  now  passing 
through  later  stages  of  their  existence,  but  presented  to  us, 
according  to  such  theories,  as  once  in  a  sun-like  condition, 
and  at  that  time  capable  of  emulating  the  comet  expelling 
feats  of  the  great  central  sun. 

Are  the.se  thoughts  too  wild  and  fanciful  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  ?  'fhey  may  appear  so ;  yet  where  are  we  to  find 
others  less  amazing  ?  The  comets  of  the  various  orders  — 
sliort-perioii,  long-period,  and  non-periodic  —  are  there. 
Their  existence  has  to  be  in  some  way  acconnted  for  ;  or  if 
such  explanation  is  at  present  impossible,  as  seems  likely, 
we  may  yet  follow  the  various  lines  of  reasoning  which 
present  themselves.  And  we  have  very  little  choice.  Take 
a  comet  of  long  period  passing  near  the  orbit,  let  us  say,  of 
Uranns,  —  even  as  Tenipel’s  comet,  the  parent  of  the  No¬ 
vember  meteors,  is  known  to  do.  Either  that  comet  has  been 
gathered  in  from  some  outer  space  by  the  sun,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow  its  present  path  by  the  disturbing  influence 
of  Uranus,  or  else  —  what?  Only  two  other  theories  are 
available.  Trace  back  the  comet’s  path  in  imagination, 
round  and  round  that  oval  path,  which  carries  it  across  the 
paths  of  Uranus  and  the  earth,  but  nowhere  else  brings  it 
within  millions  of  miles  of  any  possible  disturbing  influ¬ 
ences.  Rejecting  the  earth  as  insulKcient  in  attractive 
might  (or,- at  least,  so  inferior  to  Uranus  as  to  leave  us  in 
no  doubt  in  selecting  between  the  two),  we  have  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  of  the  comet,  as  so  traced,  the  planet  Uranus 
to  which  we  can  refer  it.  We  have  rejected  the  attractive 
influence  of  Uranus ;  but  two  other  influences  remain. 
Eruptive  action  in  a  former  sun-like  state,  an  action  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  eruptive  processes  known  to  be  taking 
place  in  the  sun,  is  one  possible  origin.  The  mind  of  man, 
unapt  though  it  is  to  deal  with  time- intervals  so  enormous 
as  are  required  to  transmute  a  giant  orb  from  the  sun-like 
to  the  planetary  condition,  may  yet  accept  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  if  no  other  present  itself  which  is  not  still  more  ap¬ 
palling.  Only  one  other,  as  it  seems  to  us,  remains,  and 
this  compels  us  to  contemplate  time-intervals  compared  with 
which  those  required  to  change  Uranus  from  sun  to  planet 
seem  insigniOcant.  If,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  nebular 
hypothesis  of  the  solar  system,  or,  in  fact,  by  any  theory  of 
its  evolution  whatever,  the  planet  Uranus  was  once  in  a 
vaporous  condition,  extending  as  a  mighty  rotating  disc 
far  beyond  its  present  sphere,  and  probably  far  beyond  the 
path  of  its  outermost  satellite,  we  may  conceive  a  comet 
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arriving  from  outer  space  to  be  captured  by  the  resistance 
of  the  once  vaporous  planet,  not  by  its  mere  attractive 
force.  But  ,to  wbat  a  result  have  we  thus  been  led  I  If 
we'-accepted  this  view,  rather  than  the  theory  that  Uranus 
had  expelled  the  comet,  we  should  have  first  to  carry  our 
thoughts  back  almost  to  the  very  beginning  of  our  solar 
system,  and  then  to  recognize  at  that  inconceivably  distant 
epoch,  comets  travelling  from  sun  to  sun,  and  some  of  them 
coming  from  other  suns  towards  ours,  to  be  captured  from 
time  to  time  by  the  resistance  of  the  vaporous  masses  out 
of  which  the  planets  of  our  system  were  one  day  to  be 
evolved. 

We  do  not  know  bow  the  questions  raised  by  such 
thoughts  should  be  answered,  although,  as  has  been  else* 
where  shown,  there  is  more  evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory 
of  expulsion  than  of  the  other  two  theories  just  sketched. 
But  we  have  reason  to  feel  assured,  as  we  contemplate  a 
comet  like  that  which  now  adorns  our  skies,  that  could  we 
learn  its  history,  a  practical  infinity  of  time  would  be 
brought  before  us  as  the  aggregate  of  the  time-intervals 
we  should  have  to  deal  with.  Nor  is  the  marvel  of  the 
comet  diminished  by  what  we  have  learned  from  observa¬ 
tion  or  from  mathematical  analysis.  We  have  found  that 
the  tracks  of  comets  are  followed  by  countless  millions  of 
meteoric  bodies,  and  thus  the  strangest  thoughts  —  of  in¬ 
finity  of  space  occupied  by  infinite  numbers  of  cosmical 
bodie-o,  aggregating  towards  multitudinous  centres  during 
infinity  of  time  —  are  suggested  to  us.  The  telescope  has 
shown  us  wonderful  processes  taking  place  during  the 
comet’s  approach  to  the  sun,  and,  most  wonderful  process 
of  all,  the  repulsion  of  the  vaporous  matter  in  the  tail,  as 
though  to  assure  us  that  the  expelling  power  of  suns  is 
even  more  than  matched  by  the  repelling  power  they  exert 
on  portions  of  comctic  matter  brought  in  certain  conditions 
under  their  influence.  Analysis  by  the  spectroscope,  that 
wonderful  instrument  which  astronomy  owes  to  Kirchhoff, 
has  taught  us  much  respecting  coraetic  structure,  showing 
that  the  light  of  the  nucleuk  is  that  of  a  glowing  solid  or 
liquid  (or  of  matter  reflecting  sunlight),  the  light  of  the 
coma,  that  mainly  of  glowing  vapor,  while  in  the  tail  these 
two  forms  of  light  are  combined.  And  polariscopic  analy¬ 
sis  sptaks  with  equal  clearness  of  the  composite  nature  of 
cometic  structure.  But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  we 
are  little  nearer  to  tbe  solution  of  the  mysterious  problems 
which  comets  present  to  us.  They  still  teach  us,  as  they 
have  so  long  taught,  that  “  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.” 


FOUEIGN  NOTES.  j 

M.  uPFK  .'nACii’s  nearly  completed  new  opera  is  called 
“Matame  I'Archiduc.” 

Tiik  London  Academy  commends  to  its  readers  the 
American  translation  (Mr.  Willard  Small’s)  of  Coulanges’ 
“  Ancient  City,”  published  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard. 

PnoFESsou  J.  E.  Cairnes  is  engaged  in  writing  a  reply 
for  Macmillan's  Mayazine,  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  article 
on  “  Female  Suffrage,”  which  recently  appeared  in  that 
periodical. 

The  Journal  de  Saint  Pilersbourg  states  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  is  engaging  in  active  researches  to 
discover  tbe  fate  of  the  Austrian  Polar  Expedition,  which 
left  Hamburg  on  board  the  Tegetboff  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  the  novelist,  is  editor  of  the  new 
weekly  paper  called  'J’he  World.  He  seems  to  have  lost 
his  skill  as  a  novelist,  judging  by  his  last  work,  “  A  Dan¬ 
gerous  Game ;  ”  we  hope  he  will  confine  himself  to  jour¬ 
nalism. 

A  NEW  weekly  paper  has  just  been  started  in  Paris  un¬ 
der  the  title  Les  Echos  de  C Alsace-Lorraine,  and  is  under 
tbe  directorship  of  a  committee,  which,  among  others  of 
similar  views,  includes  the  names  of  Messrs.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  Kaempfen,  M^zieres,  and  Lor^an-Larcher. 


“  I  FEAR,”  said  an  Aberdeen  minister  to  his  flock,  “  when 
I  explained  to  you  in  my  last  charity  sermon,  that  philan¬ 
thropy  was  tbe  love  of  our  species,  you  must  have  under¬ 
stood  me  to  say  specie,  which  may  account  for  the  small- 
ness  of  tbe  collection.  You  will  now  prove,  I  hope,  by 
your  present  contribution,  that  you  are  no  longer  laboring 
under  the  same  mistake.” 

Louis  Augustin  Mulleret,  who  died  a  short  time 
ago  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  was  one  of  the  few 
modern  artists  in  metal  whose  works  can  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  Renaissance  period.  He  was  employed  for  six 
years  in  England,  but  returned  to  Paris  in  1854,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  manufactory  at  Sevres,  where  he  continued  until 
1872.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  devoted  to  his 
favorite  art,  and  even  in  his  last  agony  his  son  saw  bis 
hand  working  as  though  with  a  chisel  and  mallet. 

The  Rev.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  has  undertaken  to  edit,  for  the  Extra  Series  of  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  Bishop  Fisher’s  funeral  ser¬ 
mons  on  Lady  Margaret  and  Henry  VIL,  with  the  Bishop’s 
letters,  and  his  Sermon  preached  in  London  when  Martin 
Luther’s  books  were,  burnt.  This  last  sermon  has  never 
been  reprinted  in  English.  All  the  documents  have  his¬ 
torical  value  as  well  {as  philological,  and  Mr.  Mayor  will 
add  to  them  an  introduction,  notes,  and  a  glossary. 

Dr.  Sciiliemann  has  solicited  and  obtained  from  the 
Greek  Government  permission  to  demolish  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  the  great  square  tower  in  the  Acropolis,  known  as 
the  Venetian  Tower,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  occupies  IGOO  square  feet  of  the 
Propylma,  and  consists  of  large  square  slabs  of  maibleor 
common  stone  from  various  ancient  monuments  of  tbe 
Acropolis  and  the  theatre  of  Ilerodes  Atticus;  it  measures 
eighty  feet  in  height,  and  its  walls  are  five  feet  thick.  By 
the  demolition  of  this  tower,  which  costs  him  about  two 
thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Sebliemann  renders  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  science,  for  he  brings  to  light  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  Propylma,  and  is  certain  to  find  a  vast  number 
of  interesting  inscriptions,  of  which  he  has  for  three  yean 
the  right  of  publication.  The  work  began  on  the  2d  of 
July,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  grief 
of  the  thousands  of  owls  by  which  the  tower  is  inhabited. 
“  But  it  is  impossible,”  adds  Dr.  Sebliemann,  “  to  please 
every  one  in  this  world.” 

In  spite  of  all  tbe  efibrts  made  by  the  Emperor  Al-xan- 
der  to  extend  the  advantages  of  education  to  his  people,  the 
prejudices  of  the  lower  classes  threaten  to  frustrate  hu 
schemes  for  their  intellectual  emancipation,  and  hitherto 
the  unfortunate  district  school  teachers  find  themselves  met 
in  most  of  the  rural  parishes  by  the  systematic  opposition 
of  the  entire  clerical  body,  including  the  wives  and  fam¬ 
ilies  of  tbe  priests.  At  Mariupal  a  teacher  has  lately  been 
clerically  denounced  to  the  entire  parish  as  unfit  to  teach 
children,  owing  to  his  habit  of  taking  walks  on  the  Steppe* 
and  collecting  useless  grasses,  disgusting  insects,  and  every 
conceivable  abomination,  and  making  these  things  objects 
of  public  instruction,  while  he  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
innovator  on  account  of  his  aversion  to  the  use  of  tbe  rod, 
and  the  good  old  Russian  practices  of  pulling  out  lumps  of 
hair  from  the  heads  of  refractory  children,  and  making  them 
kneel  in  the  snow,  or  on  stones,  according  to  the  season, 
when  they  excite  the  anger  of  their  instructors.  Truly  the 
abrogation  of  serfdom  has  made  a  very  small  step  on  the 
road  of  national  emancipation  in  Russia,  and  progress  has 
a  hard  fight  to  encounter  before  it  can  establish  itself  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  I  Alexander’s 
neighbor  and  imperial  brother,  the  Emperor  Kung-tsebi, 
has  certainly  not  an  equally  well-grounded  reason  for  la¬ 
menting  the  unwillingness  of  his  subjects  to  cultivate  learn¬ 
ing,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  when  tbe  young 
prince  lately  went  to  visit  the  tombs  of  his  Mantsebu  an¬ 
cestors,  tbe  Chinese  papers  announce  that  he  found  on  his 
return  to  Peking  as  many  as  7000  scholars  assembled  to 
take  part  in  the  trying  examination  known  as  Tsunss, 
which  is  required  from  all  who  intend  to  follow  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  teachers  or  lawyers. 
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THE  REFUGE  OF  BOOKS. 

Dickens  represents  Mr.  Jaggers  and  Wemmick,  in 
“Great  Expectations,”  as  having  each  his  own  way  of 
cleiring  himself  from  the  unsavory  associations  which  the 
jiily  business  of  a  hard  criminal  lawyer  brought  upon  him 
ind  bis  confidential  clerk.  Mr.  Wemmick  retreats  to  his 
toj  castle,  and  in  the  morning,  as  he  and  Pip  return  to 
the  city,  Pip  notices  that  the  clerk’s  face  contracts  until 
the  customary  rigidity  is  fixed  upon  it  when  the  ofiice  is 
reached.  Mr.  Jaggers  has  recourse  to  a  great  bowl  of 
I  vater,  scented  soap,  and  a  jack  towel,  and  when  he  emerges 
hom  the  thorough  rasping  he  has  given  his  face,  hands, 
and  neck,  the  skulking  clients  that  always  lie  in  wait  fur 
him  know  that  it  is  useless  to  approach  tlue  great  man.  1 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Wemmick,  in  his  suburban  | 
home,  and  Mr.  Jaggers,  off  duty,  met  men  and  women 
those  lives  contained  all  the  possibilities  of  criminal  error ; 
it  u  most  likely  that  their  daily  mental  habits  made  them 
leu  unsuspicious  than  their  neighbors  who  knew  of  crime 
onijr  by  hearsay ;  but  external  decency  and  comeliness 
ifforded  relief  after  steady  contact  with  vice  and  misery, 
ind  the  Aged  Parent  in  his  hai  mless  dotage  brought  to 
Wemmick  a  sense  of  there  being  some  innocence  in  the 
Yorld,  and  m.ade  the  daily  work  at  least  endurable. 

The  newspapers,  constantly  assailed  by  apparent  self- 
interest,  and  forced,  as  they  persuade  themselves,  to  collect 
lod  publish  as  a  matter  of  news  whatever  happens  to 
ibsorb  public  attention,  make  little  distinction  between 
things  decent  and  indecent,  and  thus  day  alter  day  for 
i  weeks,  it  may  be,  fill  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  community 
]  with  facts,  rumors,  speculations,  and  opinions,  which  sift 
I  through  and  through  the  mind  until  one  becomes  desper- 
I  ite  over  the  condition  of  his  kind.  Silently,  people  read 
ind  receive  into  their  minds  what  at  first  they  blush  in  the 
I  dirk  at  recalling.  The  hideous  unreality  of  wickedness 
ii  upon  them.  It  is  hateful,  but  something  within  them 
met  out  that  it  is  not  nature,  but  un-nature,  and  there  is 
1  desire  to  escape  into  the  truer  atmosphere  of  real  purity 
ud  rightness. 

I  No  doubt  the  companionship  of  trusty  friends,  the  fa¬ 
miliar  ways  of  the  household,  afiford  the  best  relief,  yet 
tiere  is  a  sense  in  which  even  these  may  be  said  to  fail. 

( The  disagreeable  emotions  which  have  been  fixed  by  much 
I  reading  of  the  newspapers  need  a  kind  of  exorcism  more 
figorous  and  active  than  the  simple  presence  of  innocent 
I  life  can  administer.  It  is  here,  then,  that  the  ministry 
I  of  strong  and  noble  books  comes  into  powerful  use.  The 
I  toodeniation  of  life,  for  example,  in  one  of  Turgdnieff’s 
jMwls,  serves  as  a  fit  corrective  of  the  pain  which  some 
j  angle  convulsing  evil  has  inflicted.  In  “  Lisa,”  witness 
the  pure  expanding  into  blessedness  of  the  lives  of  the  two 
, principal  characters.  In  “On  the  Eve,”  the  existence 
j  of  a  noble  passion  of  patriotism  struggling  against  and 
j'hon  loftily  agreeing  with  an  equally  noble  love,  leaves 
[opon  the  mind  the  sense  of  dwelling  amongst  real  and 
spirits.  The  reality  of  a  noble  life,  not  of  noble 


sentiments  —  that  Is  the  rare  gift  of  some  books,  and  a 
gift  which  makes  it  possible  for  meanness  and  corruption 
to  appear  unreal  and  unlasting. 

It  is  not  only  the  literature  of  romance,  but  of  poetry 
and  the  drama,  that  have  the  same  effect.  Browning’s 
“  The  Ring  and  the  Book,”  to  those  who  can  read  it,  is 
laden  with  this  power  to  give  real  triumph  to  righteous¬ 
ness.  No  one  who  has  followed  the  windings  of  the  story 
but  issues  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  Pope’s  verdict, 
spoken  like  the  speech  of  God,  with  a  sense  that  all  the 
duplicity  and  cruelty  of  the  real  offenders  are  shattered 
by  a  blow  of  light.  Intense  evils,  we  have  Intimated,  are 
corrected  by  intense  goods.  Beside  that,  the  running 
brooks  and  fair  fields  of  poetry  and  minor  fiction  supply 
refuges  to  the  irritated  soul  that  make  one  cry,  “  Blessed 
be  Books !  ”  Sancho  Panza’s  sleep  is  a  cure  for  some 
evils,  but  there  are  others  that  find  the  very  time  of 
sleep  their  favorite  hour  for  stalking  abroad,  and  night¬ 
mares  require  sometimes  violent  treatment  before  they  will 
be  driven  forth.  So  then  this  refuge  of  noble  books  is 
another  proof.  If  one  were  needed,  of  the  right  of  way  de¬ 
manded  by  the  men  who  write  books  that  cannot  be  said 
to  convey  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  useful  informa¬ 
tion. 

NOTES. 

—  Bulletin  No.  30,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  gives 
new  evidence  of  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  library  is 
conducted,  the  principle  of  the  management  being,  as  we 
have  before  said,  to  study  the  wants  of  those  having  re¬ 
course  to  the  library,  and  not  simply  to  preserve  and 
catalogue  the  books.  Thus,  under  Schweinfurth’s  “  The 
Heart  of  Africa,”  the  following  excellent  suggestive  note 
is  given :  — 

Note.  —  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  a  German  botanist,  has,  next 
to  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  made  the  most  important  explora¬ 
tions  in  Central  Africa,  taking  a  course  somewhat  westerly 
of  Baker’s.  The  work  is  provided  with  maps.  Perhaps 
his  most  satisfactory  result  is  the  confirmation  of  previous 
rumors  relative  to  the  existence  of  a  race  of  dwarfs,  who 
seem  to  be  ethnologically  connected  with  the  Bushmen 
of  the  Cape. 

Since  the  note  under  Africa  in  the  Lower  Hall  cata¬ 
logue  for  History,  etc.,  p.  9,  was  prepared,  two  new  sum¬ 
maries  for  young  readers  of  African  exploration  have  been 
published  :  Kingston’s  “  Great  African  Travellers,”  with 
map  [1694. 4],  and  D{iy’s  “  African  Adventure  and  Ad¬ 
venturers”  [1G97.5].  See  also  Bayard  Taylor’s  popular 
compilation,  “  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,”  issued  1873 
[1697.3].  There  is  a  popular  summary  of  Schweinfurlh’s 
book  in  “  A  Naturalist  in  the  Heart  of  Africa,”  in  Harper's 
Monthly,  May,  1874.  Stanley’s  book  on  Livingstone  has 
been  epitomized  by  Tyler  in  his  compilation  “  Livingstone 
and  his  Adventures,”  1873  [3053.51],  and  in  a  similar 
anonymous  compilation,  Philadelphia,  1872  [1697.2].  Stan¬ 
ley  has  also  of  late  embodied  some  of  bis  African  experi¬ 
ences  in  a  popular  tale,  “My  Kalulu”  [1697.6],  and  has 
an  article  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  May,  1873,  called  “  Four 
Great  African  Travellers.”  An  epitome  of  the  Afriean 
character  is  given  in  “  Sons  of  Ham,”  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  1873,  or  in  No.  1515  of  Living  Age;  and  Jules 
Verne,  in  his  “  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon  ”  [1743.13],  has 
some  rather  entertaining  satire  on  African  Explorers. 

A  long  and  useful  note  is  added  to  the  title  of  Will- 
shire’s  “  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Collection  of  An¬ 
cient  Prints,”  naming  the  works  which  one  may  take  up 
after  this  book  has  been  read,  all  the  volumes  named 
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being  found  in  the  Librarjr.  Finally,  there  is  half  a  page 
devoted  to  “  Cremation  as  a  Mode  of  Interment,  and 
Related  Subjects,”  in  which  a  seemingly  comprehensive 
risumi  of  accessible  works  is  given  ;  in  this  case  reference 
is  made  also  to  books  not  in  the  Public  Library,  but  in 
other  libraries. 

—  Bishop  A\Tiipple  said  the  other  day,'  at  the  Com* 
mencement  of  Minnesota  University  :  — 

“  When  I  visited  England  I  found  that  England,  with 
30,000,000  of  souls,  had  but  four  universities  —  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  and  London.  Minnesota,  with 
200,000  souls,  had  half  a  score.  But  then  it  took  England 
fiOO  years  to  build  an  Oxford,  and  Minnesota  has  killed 
five  in  as  many  years.  I  visited  such  schools  as  Rugby 
and  Eton,  and  asked  the  counsel  of  men  who  had  made 
education  a  life-long  work.  They  told  me  that  even  to 
build  a  school  I  must  begin  with  a  score  of  boys ;  that  a 
hundred  boys  would  ruin  me.  A  school  was  a  living 
being;  it  had  organized  life.  It  grew.  Its  character 
was  made  up  of  the  discipline,  scholarship,  morals,  and 
traditions  of  all  who  became  its  pupils.  I  came  homo  a 
wiser  man,  and  resolved  that  if  it  took  twenty  men  like 
me  to  lay  the  foundation,  we  would  have  one  good  English 
school.” 

If  English  in  the  sense  of  thoiough,  well  enough,  but 
however  much  Western  people,  and  Eastern  ones  too,  for 
that  matter,  may  juggle  with  the  name  of  college  and 
university,  it  would  be  foolish  enough  to  model  our  schools 
and  colleges  upon  the  English  system ;  or  if  we  do,  let  us 
pay  some  heed  to  the  growls  of  Englishmen  at  the  petty 
results  of  their  magnificent  school  endowments. 

—  The  I'hiladelphia  Age  reports  as  follows  upon  the 
work  thus  far  done  on  the  Centennial  building :  — 

The  excavation  for  the  Memorial  Hall  or  permanent 
building  has  been  completed,  and  the  workmen  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  the  cellar  for  the  foundations. 
In  a  short  time  the  stone  masons  will  commence  opera¬ 
tions,  an<l  then  more  interest  will  be  taken  by  visitors  in 
viewing  the  progress  of  the  work.  A  large  frame  building 
has  been  erected  near  the  offices  of  the  Centennial  Board 
of  Finance,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  modelling  of  all 
ornamentations  for  the  permanent  structure.  There  will 
be  very  many  required,  such  as  representations  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  for  the  dome  a  large 
figure  representing  America.  Allegorical  representations 
of  art  and  science,  and  the  coats-of-arins  of  the  city,  State, 
and  nation  will  also  be  prepared,  as  well  as  many  other 
designs.  From  the  above  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
character  of  the  ornamentation,  and  it  was  thought  advis¬ 
able  to  have  the  models  prepared  upon  the  ground,  where 
the  work  could  be  under  the  eye  of  the  designer  of  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Mr.  H.  J.  Swarzmann.  This  gentleman 
is  at  present  busily  engaged,  with  a  corps  of  assistants,  in 
preparing  the  large  working  plans,  which  are  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  The  grading  of  the  site  upon  which  is  to  be 
erected  the  main  Exposition  building  is  fairly  under  way, 
300  men  and  250  horses  being  employed  in  prosecuting 
the  work.  Messrs.  Vaux  and  Radford,  the  architects  fur 
this  structure,  have  adopted  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pettit  of  the 
United  States  Centennial  Commission,  and  will  personally 
superintend  the  work  of  construction.  The  Managers 
of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance  are  preparing  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  embodying  a 
financial  scheme  to  be  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  every 
State,  and  which  the  managers  expect  will  result  in  the 
collection  of  all  the  funds  necessary  for  the  successful  car¬ 
rying  on  of  the  building  operations  and  the  Exposition. 
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—  The  great  Dining  Hall  of  the  new  Memorial  build, 
ing  of  Harvard  is  opened  to  visitors  for  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon  daily,  and  the  number  of  those  who  take  advat 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  see  the  hall  indicates  the  publi( 
interest.  The  college  pictures  are  hung  there,  but  ther 
should  be  supplied  with  labels  indicating  who  are  repi^ 
sented,  and  what  office  they  held  in  the  college. 
should  think  also  they  might  well  be  arranged  chronolog. 
ically.  At  present  they  seem  to  be  arranged  with  refer, 
ence  to  proportionate  size. 

—  Professor  Rawson,  of  the  American  Oriental  Topo. 
graphical  Corps,  is  at  Cyprus,  making  researches  for  Mr. 
di  Cesnola.  His  dispatches  state  that  Professor  Strong, 
chairman  of  the  council  of  the  corps,  is  at  Ephesus,  and 
that  the  work  of  the  latter  in  Egypt,  Sinai,  Edom,  Moab, 
Bashan,  and  Palestine  has  been  remarkably  successful 
Professor  Strong  is  on  his  way  home,  and  ProfesMt 
Rawson  will  return  to  Jerusalem  to  pursue  investigation! 
for  the  corps  in  geology  and  natural  history. 

—  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  are  .about  to  add  to  their  Leisnn 
Hour  Series  a  translation  of  Edmond  About’s  “  The  Xo- 
tary’s  Nose,”  made  by  hir.  Holt,  who  has  also  translated 
the  same  author’s  “The  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear,” con¬ 
tained  in  the  same  series.  The  book  was  translated  ser- 
eral  years  ago  and  an  edition  published  by  Loring,  Boston, 
but  a  comparison  of  the  two  translations  shows  the  justifi. 
cation  of  the  new  rendering,  which  retains  the  air  of 
About’s  just  where  the  other  translator  failed  to  catch  it 
For  instance,  the  mushy  pronunciation  of  the  Auvergnat 
is  given  by  Mr.  Holt  in  a  style  close  enough  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  to  answer  every  purpose  of  the  story,  while  it  is  not 
pedantically  exact.  In  the  other  translation  there  is  no 
attempt  whatever  to  imitate  the  pronunciation,  so  tlm 
when  the  amusing  incident  of  L’Ambert’s  unconsciously 
using  it  occurs,  the  translator  has  to  append  a  lame  foot¬ 
note,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader’s  imagination  to  concern 
the  scene.  What  is  quite  as  much  to  the  point,  in  the 
earlier  translation  the  peasant  frames  his  sentences  liki 
the  notary  himself,  while  Air.  Holt  has  kept  the  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  literate  and  an  illiterate  person.  TteO 
wit  of  the  book,  its  jaunty  style  and  sangfroid,  are  admi¬ 
rably  repeated  in  this  translation.  In  fact,  the  reader  m 
tinues  amused  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  his  protest  against 
so  barefaced  an  imposition  on  his  good  nature. 

—  In  the  opening  chapter  of  “Felix  Holt,”  Georgt 
Eliot  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  posterity  may  trarel 
with  even  greater  rapidity  than  we  of  the  present  day, 
and  be  “  shot,  like  a  bullet,  through  a  tube,  by  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure.”  To  those  who,  like  many  of  the  subu^ 
ban  residents  of  London,  are  obliged  to  ride  chiefly  on  uj- 
derground  railroads,  the  change  will  doubtless  be  welcome, 
but  the  great  majority,  who  now  travel  above  ground,  will 
gain  only  time  by  the  arrangement,  and  lose  what  little 
opportunity  the  railroad  of  to-day  affords  of  (jl-tii'  " 
some  idea  of  the  country  through  which  one  trarek 
Only  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  away  from  n.. 
roads,  and  ride  across  country  in  one  of  the  few  -urw- 
stage-coaches,  can  appreciate  the  enjoyment  which  ; 
much  to  atone  for  the  discomforts  experienced  by  tie 
travellers  of  a  generation  and  a  half  ago,  who  could  see 
in  detail  the  natural  features  of  the  region  they  wet* 
traversing,  and  obtain  a  personal  acquaintance  with  erery 
hill,  mountain,  valley,  and  river  that  came  in  their  wiy- 
For  the  man  who  has  horses  and  a  carriage,  there  u® 
more  sensible  way  of  spending  a  summer  vacation,  tin 
to  take  a  jaunt  to  the  mountains  with  his  family  in  ^ 
own  conveyance ;  and  many  are  beginning  to  find  this  out 


